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Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire, 

The battle is their pastime. They go forth 
Gay in the morning, as to the summer’s sport : 
When evening comes, the glory of the morn, 
‘Fhe youthful warrior is a clod of clay. 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


So pier !—She's near thee now, 
For whom thy latest prayer 
Was but to gaze upon her brow, 
And bless her faithtul care ; 
The death-shot in thy breast ; 
The death-mist o’er thine eye, 
For this, thy taultering footsteps prest 
On, toward thy tent, to die. 


She's kneeling at thy side,— 
Her face of anguish, see! ; 
How changed that bright and blooming bride 
Who lett her home for thee. 
The battle-smoke curls high 
Above yon reeking plain, 
Thy comrades raise the victor-cry, 
Wake, Soldier !—'tis in vain ! 


Mourn! mourn, thou desolate one, 
No more thy path forlom 

Shall glow with earth’s refulgent sun, 
It hath no second mom : 

Goin thy deep despair 
Down to thy husband’s tomb, 

And lay thy young affections there,— 
They know ho second bloom. 


Babe ! Sorrow hath no power 
O’er innocence like thine, 
And thou must gild her lonely bower, 
A star from Mercy’s shrine. 
Thy sweetly slumbering breath 
That o’er her cheek shall stream, 
Can chase the forms of war and death, 
That haunt her nightly dream. 


Still with thy cherub art 
Her misery beguile, 

And when the grief-pang rends her heart 
Wear then thy father’s smile ; 

None else thy skill can share, 
None else such balm bestow, 

F or thou canst bring a mother's care 
To heal a widow’s woe. 





BYRON’S PRAYER. 
BY J. MALCOLM. 


My soul is sick of this long day, 
*m weary of its lingenng light— 
And loathing life I turn awa 
To yg and wish for night. 
I long to lay me gently down 
In slumber on my mother’s breast— 
And would exchange an empire’s crown 
For everlasting rest. 


Though but in manhood’s morn I stand— 
I’ve lived the laurel wreath to gain— 
My songs are heard in every land, 
beauty breathes the strain. 
Her smiles and sweetest tears are mine, 
And yet of love—youth—fame possess— 
Oh! Foes would my heart resign 
All—all for endless rest. 


The dreams for which men wish to live 
Or dare to die—the gilded cloud 
Of glory o’er the tomb I'd give 
For silence and a shroud. 
I ask no paradise on high— 
With being’s strife on earth opprest— 
The only heaven for which I sigh 
Is rest—eternal rest ! 


My natalday with tears E keep, 
hich I rejoiced in when a child, 
And each return the birth I weep 
O'er which my mother smiled. 
Bid heayen take back the birth it gave, 
That I a cold and silent guest, 
Within my father’s house the grave, 
May finda long—long rest.. 


Without my own consent I came, 
But with my wildest wish I go— 
For I would tainly be the same 
I was—ere born to wo. 
My gold hush’d heart, with no pale gleams 
f consciousness to wake or wasie, 
I would have slept within its dreams, 
And rest—eternal rest.. 
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98 GAMBLING. 


~ _ _‘Written for the Casket. 
GAM! LING. 

In the dreadful —— of vices, which dark- 
en the prospects of human happiness, and throw 
a blight over the fair hopes of society, GAMBLING 
stafida among the foremost :—the more danger- 
ous, it may be, because in its earliest move- 
ments it presents itself, not in the form of an 
enemy, against whose attack the heart might 
guard itself, but under the specious semblance 
of friendliness, and assuming the name of amuse- 
ment, harmless, innocent, nay, possibly even pro- 

le amusement. 

Advocates for the convivial card party may 
contend that cards, when used without any re- 
ference to pecuniary hazard, or advantage,may 
be used, to say the very least, innocently, since 
the playing of a yame of ecards involves in some 
degree the exercise of mind, and therefore may 
conduce to the strengthening and improvement of 
the mental powers. Our business lies not here, 
however we may disapprove of card playing, as 
calculated to induce the habit, and the love of 
gambling; it is not simply card playing, as 

ractised at mixed evening parties, which will 
here be brought under consideration. We would 
only remark, that many a youth of promise, who 
has begun withcard playing, has ended with the 
destructive crime of gambling; and we may be 
permitted to caution those who indulge in this 
amusement, to beware of its tendency. 

In considering the subject of Gambling, that 
fell destroyer of private virtue—that cruel bane 
of domestic peace—we have but to look at its 
consequences, to stamp us with its character. 
It is gambling, in its effects, which is to be brought 
into view. Here the enemy is disrobed of that 
specious covering, called innocent enjoyment, 
which concealed its deformity. Here, in ils re- 
sults, itis presented as a cruel demon—a foe to 
social order—to social virtue and happiness. 
Who that has witnessed the deleterious influence 
of gambling, on the morals of our young men, and, 
of course, on the welfare of society, but must 
deprecate the practice, as a bane to the happi- 
ness of mankind at large, and as a poisonous foun- 
tain, opened in the bosom of our country, to 
blight, with its dark waters, those goodly plants, 
which have arisen and flourished in the fair 

rden of our national prosperity ; giving prom- 
ise of future shelter and protection, when time 
shall have laid in dust our towering cedars, and 
our hearts y oak.’ Sg. 

Couldwe look into the arena of dissipated Life, 
and behold, in a group, the immediate, and the 
more remote victims of this vice,—where could 

we find language to express our grief-—our in- 
dignation? Behold that countenance, convulsed 
with rage, expressing demoniac hatred, and re- 
venge thirsting for life! That countenance was 
once dignified by the grace, and the beauty, of 
human feeling !—that being was once suscepti- 
ble of the generous sympathies of our nature, he 
was once sna in the exercise of those charities 
which constitute a source of man’s purest bliss ! 
What fiend has wrought this deplorable change ? 
Gambling !—Hark !—that dreadfulreport, and 
that despairing groan have told a story of death ! 
The erime of gambling has sent an unprepared 
spirit into the indescribable light of ETERNITY ! 





That man was a husband, a father,a son! Be. | 


hold the wife of his youth, overwhelmed with 
unutterable agony, sink to the grave, the victim 
of another’s crime! See those innocent and 
helpless children, for a father’s guilt, homeless 
wanderers upon the face of the earth, a prey to 
want, and wretchedness, and sin! Behold that 
broken-hearted mother, doomed to death by the 
child for whom she has suffered, and watched, 
and toiled! The hand of her beloved, her cher- 
ished son, has prepared her premature grave! 
See that aged man, descending in sorrow tothe 
dark chambers of death!—his tottering steps 
hastened thither by the unnatural cruelty ot his 
son; for whom he has spent days and years of 
careand toil! Oh! the arm on which he had de- 
pended, has given the death blow to the bosom 
of parental affection! Gambling has stamped on 
the soul of its wretched votary, the tremendous 
crime of parricide! Who then can speak its 
horror! Now turn your eye to yonder gallows, 
erecting on an eminence, that the world may 
witness the dreadful consequence of guilt. That 
ignominious death is preparing for one who en- 
tered life with the fairest prospects of useful- 
ness, respectability, and happiness. ‘“ How is 
the fine gold changed!” Gambling has been 
the ruin of that man! He began with risking 
small sums in play. The unwary steps of youth 
descended the slippery paths of vice—The man 
who might have been a pillarand an ornament 
of society ; who in his example, and in the ex- 
tending influence of that example, might have 
proved a blessing to his cotemporaries, and to 
unborn millions—that unhappy man becamea 

ambler! The Gambler, wrought to madness 

y unsuccessful hazard, became a murderer! 
—and now he dies !—cut off by the hand of jus- 
tice from all the dear charities of our nature, 
sent away in the meridian of life, through the 
land of the shadow of death, leaving behind him 
blested hopes, withered affections, and broken 
hearts ; the groans of the widow and the wailings 
of theorphan. And where is he?—tremendous 
question ! His disembodied spirit has entered that 
world, whose dread realities he disregarded— 
in the light of that Law, holy and just and good, 
whose awful and glorious sanctions he slighted 
and abused. An immortal spirit, sent to eterni- 
ty, beneath the dreadful weight of neglected pri- 
vileges, of abused gifts, of misapplied talents, of 
murdered affection! What heart can conceive 
the horror of such a departure ? 

Behold those young men engaged in deadly 
strife. They were friends. They became gam- 
blers. The infatuation of vice blinded reason, 
so that they called crime, honour! The gam- 
blers have become duelésts. Many hearts are in- 
volved in the misery of their last dreadful act. 
Death shuts to mortal eyes the awful scene; or 
if one survived, the curse of the first murderer 
rests upon him—a fugitive and a vagabond, he 
wanders over the earth, with blood upon his soul! 

See that abode of poverty and wretchedness; 
domestic peace once smiled within those walls. 
The husband and the father becamea gambler; 
and with demoniac cruelty, he now stabs the 
heart which once he loved. See that pale, wan 
countenance, that fragile form, bending beneath 
the weight of grief, the bitter grief of unrequited, 
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abused affection. She would die for the peace of 
him who has or his vows} to cherish her 
happiness. That being, so fair, so comfortless 
now watches, in the paleness of her faded 
beauty, the midnight taper, counting the long, 
long minutes, till the return of her abandoned 
husband may give to her breaking heart the 
bitter satisfaction of knowing that fora few more 
miserable hours, he is comparatively safe, with- 
in the protecting walls of his changed and abus- 
edhome. The first faint glimmerings of day are 
seen in the east; and now the tottering step of 
the self-ruined man is heard at the door. It is 
opened by the gentle being, who even in ruin, 
still loves the betrayer of her peace. No word 
of repreach escapes her lips ; nay, she smiles ! 
Oh! crime has changed that heart to adamant, 
or he would feel that smile. But dreadful pas- 
sions have set their mark upon his once open 
and noble brow. His voice has lost all the 
sweetness of humanity; that last castof the 
dice, rendered him pennyless; and on the in- 
necent, he wreaks the madness of his rage, he 
spurns the affection, which has watched in its 
patient love. With boisterous and cruel lan- 
guage, he accosts that meek spirit, who so often 
has prayed for his peace; with horrible impreca- 
tions, he invokes eternal wee upon the mother 
of his children ! 

And now, for a little while without hope, ex- 
hausted nature sinks to starting and unrefresh- 
ing slumber; but hisspiritis awake to horror; and 
hateful to him is the returning light of day. He 
rises, in dreadful gloom, and in the maddening 
tortures of self-reproach, he hears his helpless 
babes cry to their mother for bread, which she 
has not to give. To him they turn not in the 
innocence of their affection ; for they have often 
trembled before his fury. With horror, he re- 
- members that se has been his destruc- 

tion, and the ruin of hisfamily. QO! if he be not 
dvad to moral feelings, he must experience the 
madness of regret. O! to return to what he 
once was—to begin anew the career of life.— 
But that may not be. He plunges in the inebri- 
ating cup the remains of reason and conscience ; 
he winds his spirit up to the madness of desper- 
ate courage, and dies by his own hand. Tre- 
mendous goal to the mortal career of an account- 
able, a deathless spirit! What human power of 
- calculation can compute the dreadful conse- 
' quences of Gambling! In its slow, but deadly 

progress, it poisons the healthful streams of 
moral existence. It changes to a desart, in- 
| fested by demons, and the monsters of passion, 
the paradise of domestic life. [t renders the 
heart callous to the refined, delightful, and en- 
' nobling sensibilities of humanity ; it paralizes 
the lofty powers of the mind; it degrades and 
_ debases the spirit of man. It changes the voice 
| of friendship to discord wild. It pierces, as with 
_ abarbed arrow, the heart of affection. It is 
| followed by poverty—not that which Gop in his 
| wisdom sometimes suffers to fall upon those who 
| love his Law: Not respectable, confiding pov- 
erty, smiling in its holy submission; but the rag- 
| ged, comfortless, guilty penury, induced by mul- 
tiplied crime. It presents to its deluded, disap- 


and of suicide. Crimes of other names, and of 
multiform shape, follow in its deadly train—and 
oh! who can utter the dreadful, the amazing 
responsibility, resting upon talents sacrificed to 
a debasing vice; talents which might have been 
consecrated to the holy cause of virtue, to the 
glory of Gop, and the happiness of man. W 
can tell the infinite value of those powers, which, 
rightly applied, might, by the blessing of heaven, 
have prepared immortal souls to shine as the 
stars of the firmanent, forever and ever. Who 
can appreciate the amazing loss of one indes- 
tructible spirit; which, in its day of probation, 
gave itself over to the dominions of an infatuat- 
ing and degrading vice. 


If there are tears in Heaven, angels might weep 
At such a sight as this. 


And the influence, the dreadful influence of 

such an example. Its effect dies not with the 

self-destroying gambler. The half is not told! 

What mortal voice can speak the extent of this 

influence on future generations—on distant na- 

tions—on the awards of Erernity! MARY. 
ee 


EARTH’S WEARY ONES. 
BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


Open the grave, the vaulted grave, 
For the weary ones of earth— 

They are pressing on, and their bosoms heave 
For the morn vt heavenly birth: 

They are pressing on,—in the mockery 

Ot joy and of hope—they long to die: 

They are pressing on, in the strength of power, 

And the pnde of wealth—they wait the hour. 


Ye may trace them in the ha!! of song, 
By the lamp’s high flaming light, 
Where pipe, and tabret their notes prolong, 
And jewels are sparkling bright. 
In the show of beauty, of mirth, and pride, 
Light down the mazy dance they gl.de; 
By the pallid cheek neath the smiles they wear, 
And the smothered sigh, ye may trace them there! 


"hey are decked in the ruby’s ruddy glow, 
And wealth of the far down sea; 

And the diamond shines but to mock their wo, 
And proclaim the spiit free. 

But alas, alas, for the fond hopes crushed, 

For the tones of love in the dark tomb hushed, 

For affection changed and vows forgot— 

Nor gems, nor pearls, can that memory blot. 


Raise ye the veil at the festal hour, 
Froin that fir unfurrowed brow;— 

A bride!—but wo tor the bridegroom’s power— 
The grave ye may open now:— 

From the glittering robes of royalty, 

Peers the broken heart thro’ the sunken eye; 

And the wreath of fame crowns the weary band— 

Mid the honored crowd, the hopeless stand. 


Ye may trace them in the house of prayer, 
On the lowly bended kuee— 

With uplifted eye and a brow of care— 
The Canhened seul to free. 

Then open the grave—they are pressing on, 

In beauty and youth, but a visage wan; 

In festal halls—neath the laurel’s wave, 

They are weary of earth—open the grave. . 


Many people are praised for a giddy kind of 





| pointed votary, the poisoned bowl of intemper- 
ance—the pistol, and the dagger of murder, 





good humor, which is as much a virtue as drunk- 
enness. 
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From B. Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 
2 vols. Published by £. C. Mielke, Philada. 
Visit to the Sultan of Pontiana, in Borneo} 
By Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 

in the summer of 1814, Sir Samuel Hood made 
a voyage, in his majesty’s ship Minden, to the 
eastern parts of his station. e called first at 
Acheen, on the north end of the island of Suma- 
tra, where we held some very amusing inter- 
course with the king of that district, whose cap- 
ital the admiral visited. From thence we steer- 
ed over'to Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and thence down the Straits of Malacca, 
entering the China Sea by the beautiful Straits 
of Sincapore. The .admiral's chief object was to 
visit Java; but as there lay three routes before 


him to choose between, viz. the Straits of Gas- 


par, the Straits of Banca, and the Caramata 
passage, he preferred taking the last and widest, 
which alse led him near the western shores of 
the immense island of Borneo. On reaching'the 
equator, he steered'for the mouth of the great riv- 
er Lava, which passesithe town of Pontiana. The 
weather being very favourable, the ship was 
anchored, and the'barge got ready for an expedi- 
then. 
* ak * * 

In the mean time, .as there existed no dis- 
pute about themnavigatien of ‘the River Lava, 
we rowed upwery F eponng towards the great 
city of Pontiana. ‘On our meeting a canoe with 
a Malay in it, the admiral, who had been study- 
ing Marsden’s dictionary all the way, stood up 
in the barge, made the men lie on their oars, 
and to their great astonishment, and probably 
to that of the:native, called out, in the Malay 
tongue, 

* Which is:the way to the sultan’s house?” 

To Sir Samuel's unspeakable delight the man 
whem he addressed understood ‘him, and after 
offering to shew us the landing-place, paddled 
off ahead of us. Our fellows gave way as hard 
as they could, but the Malay kept the lead; and 
as we shot past the Chinese towns, one on each 
bank, the natives crowded tothe beach, as much 
astonished, no doubt, with our strange cocked 
hats, swords, and oddly shaped boats, as we 
could be with their long tails and wild-looking 
junks, or with the creases which every Malay 
carries by his side. The fierce-looking weapon 
is not, inform, unlike the waving sword:one sees 
in the pictures of the angel Michael, though it is 
not above a foot and a half in length. 

The sultan’s cousin received the admiral and 
his pet at the gate of the palace, and led him 
by the hand along the causeway of‘flag stones to 
the residence of the monarch. Directly in the 
middle of ‘the gateway, which was only ten feet 
wide and about as many in height, there stood 
a 24 er gun. On the top of the arch there 
was builtasmall square room, from holes in 
which peeped out the muzzles of five or six 
field-pieces, the whole affair resembling ver 
much that part of a child’s box of toys whic 
represents the stronghold or castle. ithin the 


high wall surrounding the palace, we counted 
innumerable large guns scattered about, appar- 
ently with no other object than to be seen—as 
if the mere look of a cannon were expected to 
do the work of a fight! The same number of 
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mock barrels of gunpowder, similarly disposed 
would have omen’ the purpose equally well, 
or perhaps better, for there ap no way in 
which the guns could be fired, without doing 
more injury to the besieged than to the besieg- 
ers. 

On we went, till we were met by the sultan 
himself, at the inner side of the quadrangle. He 
courteously conducted the admiral toa large 
room or hall of audience, and having begged his 
= to sit down ata small table, took a chair 

y his side, and began a conversation as if they 
had been long acquainted. Of course, in spite 
of the admiral’s proficiency, this could not be 
accomplished without an interpreter; and the 
services of a very clever Malay boy, whom we 
had brought with us from the ship, were brought 
into requisition. The hall,in which we were 
first received, might‘have been about fifty feet 
square, bleak, unfurnished, and comfortless, 
with an-uncovered mud floor. It «vas so feebly 
lighted by a few windows almost hid by Vene- 
‘tian blinds, that we ceuld only discover the roof 
had been left bare and.unfinished. After sitting 
for about ten minutes, the sultan rose and led 
the way toanother apartment, apparently of still 
Se gr? dimensions, but literally so dark, that, 
had it not been for the light entering by the 
‘door we had left, and the one ahead of us, we 
ould not have moved along without breaking 
our shins over the stones, sticks, and other rub- 
‘bish lying in:the way. We had next to make 
rather:a difficult transit along a precarious kind 
of bridge, formed of a single plank laid across 
an ominous-looking pool or puddle of mud, 
which divided these two branches of the palace 
from each other. 

All at once we were ushered into a splendid 
room, seventy or eighty feet square, brilliantly 
lighted and not ill furnished, and strongly con- 
trasted with the darkness of the suite we had 
passed through. This total want of keeping, i 
may ‘be mentioned, is quite in Oriental taste. 
They know tolerably well how to be magnifi- 
cent on occasions; but they never learn how 
to be: unifermly decent. The Asiatics, and even 
some.other natiens which might be named near- 
er heme, can seldom afford to be taken by sur- 
prise. Indeed,iam not sure if more than one 
country can be alluded to, in which the people 
are at all heurs ready to receive strangers, and 
have no occasion to make a fuss, or to change 
~~ thing when a rap comes to the door. 

n the centre of this gorgeous room, on a part 
ef the floor raised to about a foot and a half 
above the level of the rest, and laid with a rich 
Turkey carpet, stood a long table, at the top of 
which the sultan placed the admiral, and then 
made the-signal for tea. First entered an at- 
tendant, ‘bearing a large tray, on which were 
ranged several dozen of exceedingly small cups. 
This he:placed on the carpet, or then squatted 
himself down cross-le ged. beside it. Another 
attendant soon follow aring the tea-pot, and 
he likewise popped himself down. After acos- 
juration of some minutes the cups were brought 
round, containing weak black tea, exquisite 1D 
flavour, but marvellously small in quantity.— 
There appeared no milk, but plenty of sugar 
candy. Some sweet sherbet was next handed 











round, very slightly acid, but so deliciously cool, 
that we appealed frequently to the vase or hu 
jar from which it was poured, to the great de- 
light of the sultan, who assured us that this was 
the genuine sherbet described by the Persian 
poets. It was mixed, he told us, by a true be- 
liever, who had made more than one pilgrimage 
to Mecca. ‘ 

At the upper end of the apartment, in a deep 
recess, partly hid from our view by a rich festcon 
of shawl drapery, we could just discover the 
sultan’s bed, flanked by large mirrors, beyond 
which, in an adjacent chamber, was probably 
stowed away the sultan’s most favoured wife.— 
But all this department of the establishment was 
thrown into such deep shade, that we could see 
none of the ladies, nor any of his highness’s pro- 
geny, except one little boy, whom he introduced 
tous at supper. He appeared to be about five 
or six years old, very like his papa in miniature, 
rigged with turban and robes of cloth of gold.— 
At first the little fellow looked somewhat star- 
tled, but he soon recovered his dignity, and sat 
on our knees, without much apprehension of 
being swallowed up. 

Both the upper corners of the room were 
screened off by white curtains, eight or ten feet 
high, so as to form smaller chambers. One of 
these served the purpose of a pantry, or subsi- 
diary kitchen, at least we observed the dishes 
issuing frem it, and thought we could distinguish 
the well-known sound of the cook’s angry re- 
proaches—a note which, like that of muttering 
thunder, is nearly the same in every climate. 
The other corner was soon made out to bea 
sort of temporary nook, from which the ladies of 
the palace and the young sultans and sultanas 
might spy the strangers. This we ascertained 
from seeing sundry ve prstiy faces thrust out 
onanalennle between the folds of the curtain, 
and by the sound of many an ill-suppressed gig- 
gle amongst the peeping damsels. ; 

A half-choked squall from some rebellious 
baby, or a sound thwack on the pate of an over- 
curious urchin, betrayed the nursery in terms 
not to be mistaken. Indeed, 1 do not wonder at 
their eagerness to look at the admiral, whose 
very appearance, in any company in the world, 
or under any circumstances, must have claimed 
no small share of admiration. The characteristic 
prominence of the Hood nose, so well known for 
a glorious half century in the navy, with the tall 
and gallant bearing of our lamented chief, to 
say nothing of the Nelson-like circumstance 
of his right arm having been shorn away in bat- 
tle, and I may add, the peculiar sweetness of his 
voice and the benignant expression of his coun- 
tenance, which, while they won all hearts to 
him, showed a mind entirely at peace with it- 
self. Every thing, in short, that was great and 
amiable, conspired to render Sir Samuel Hood 
one of the most interesting officers of his time. 

The sultan appeared to enter into his guest’s 
character at once, and neither overloaded him 
with attention, nor failed to treat him as a per- 
son to whom much respect was due. I heard 
Sir Samuel say afterwards, that he was par- 
ticularly struck with the sultan’s good breeding, 
in not offering to assist him in cutting his meat. 
The sultan merely remarked, that few people 

; yi 
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were so expert as his guest even with both 
hands: adding, neatly enough, that on this ac- 
count the distinction which his wound had gained 
for him was more cheaply purchased than people 
supposed. While the admiral was hunting for 
some reply to this novel compliment, his host re- 
marked, that in Borneo it was considered fash- 
ionable to eat with the left hand. 

The supper, which soon followed the tea, con- 
sisted of about a dozen dishes of curry, all dif- 
ferent from one another, and a whole ege 
yard of grilled and boiled chickens, many dif- 
ferent sorts of salt fish, with great basins of rice 
at intervals, jars of pickles, piles of sliced pine- 
apple, sweetmeats, and cakes. Four male at- 
tendants stood by with goblets of cool sherbet, 
from which, ever and anon, they replenished our 
glasses; besides whom, a number of young 
Malay girls waited at a distance from the table, 
and ran about nimbly with the plates and dishes. 

All persons who approached the sultan fell on 
their knees, and having joined their hands in the 
aet of supplication, lowered their foreheads till 
they actually touched the ground. The sultan 
held out his hand, which the people eagerly em- 
braced in theirs, and pressed to their hps.— 
What they had to say was then spoken, and 
after again bending their foreheads to the ground 
they retired. This ceremonial took place only 
in the outer room or hall of audience, for no one, 
except the strangers and one or two of the prin- 
cipal officers of state, was permitted to approach 
nearer than twenty or thirty feet of the raised 
part of the floor where we sat. At that distance, 
a group of about twenty persons, probably the 
nobles of the court, sat cross-legged on the 
ground in a semicircle facing the sultan, and in 
profound silence during the whole supper, no 
part of which eeeceres to fall to their share. 

Soon afterwards the cloth was removed, and 
a beautiful scarlet covering, of the texture of a 
shawl, substituted in its place. This might, per- 
haps, give us a hint for after dinner. Instead of 
dull mahogany, or dazzling white, why might we 
not spread over the table a cloth couleur de 
rose for the benefit of the complexions of the 
company ? 

The sultan now produced a letter which be 
had received from Lord Minto, when gover- 
nor-general, thanking his highness for the triend- 
ly disposition he had always manifested towards 

e English people trading to the great city of 
Pontiana, and ina particular manner expressing 
his obligation for the manner in which Mr. 
Palmer, a wealthy merchant of Calcutta, had 
been received by the sultan, when his ship was 
wrecked on the west coast of Borneo. 

“ Mr. Palmer,” said the sultan, “lived for 
some weeks with me, and on returning to Cal- 
cutta, sent me these beautiful mirrors and chan- 
deliers. But,” added he, pointing again to the 
governor-general’s letter, ‘“‘ much as 1 value 
embellishments so splendid, I esteem far more 
this little signature, and these few words from 
Lord Minto. Still,” continued his highness, 
“my wishes in this respect have never been 
fully satisfied. I have long desired to possess a 
specimen of Sir Samuel Hood’s writing; and 
though 1 never ventured to hope that I should 
have had an opportunity of seeing his signature 
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written with his own hand, I have always felt 
how essentially that circumstance would add to 
its value in my estimation.” 

It was wonderful how well the shrewd little 
Malay interpreter expressed all this rigmarole 
to the admiral, who cheerfully agr to the 
proposal, and desired me to send for his writing 
case. As I rose, the admiral whispered to me, 
* I wish you would contrive, at the same time, 
to see what the boat's crew are about. Try, 
also, if you can get them something to eat; the 
fellows must be hungry enough by this time— 
but mind they don’t get too much toddy.” 

1 found the crew seated on the mud floor of a 
large room close to the beach, and open on all 
sides, like a tent without walls. The Johnnies 
were in such high glee, that I feared they had 
already tres too deeply on the toddy pot; 
but I was to find that their satisfaction 
arose from a safer source, in the shape of a glori- 
ous hot supper, which Jack was tucking in, to 
the delight and astonishment of the natives, who 
had been ordered by the sultan to supply them 
with as much cu and rice as they chose to 
eat. The cook had nosinecure of it that even- 


ing! 

I soon returned tothe palace, and the admiral 
having written several lines for his host’s album, 
expressed his wish to retire to rest. The sultan 
instantly rose, and having conducted his hon- 
oured guest to the outer door, he left him in 
charge of half a score of the principal officers 
of the palace, amongst whom were several of the 
sultan’s own near relatives. This guard of hon- 
our accompanied Sir Samuel to his bed-room, 
and it cost hima good deal of trouble and some 
address to free bimself from his company—their 
intention evidently being to bestow their tedi- 
ousness upon his excellency all night. 

Scarcely was this party dismissed, when to 
our great surprise, the sultan himself came to 
the door of the house in which the admiral and 
hiis suite were lodged. Sir Samuel feared that 
he might possibly have given offence to some of 
the worthy connexions of the sultan by dismis- 
res them too abruptly, and that the sultan had 
called for“ an explanation.” The honest Asiatic 
had no such gunpowder fancies in his head. 
On the contrary, the object of his visit was to 

ess upon the admiral’s acceptance two large 
and beautiful diamonds. The poor admiral was 
now reduced to a greatdilemma. He could not, 
he thought, with any official propriety, accept 
the present; and yet he felt very oe to 
hurt the generous sultan’s feelings, especially as 
his highness had paddled at midnight through 
the mud of his.own approach to make the offer. 
The sultan saw ata glance what a mistake he 
had made, and instantly withdrew, laughing, 
however, and saying such was the custom of his 
nation. I think the admiral was sorry after- 
wards that he had not carried in the boat some 
trinkets of carrespondent value, or that he had 
not accepted the diamonde, and afterwards sent 
something still more precious to the sultan. 

Very early in the morning, long before there 
was the least peep of dawn, the admiral roused 
us all.out of bed, ordered the beai to be manned, 
and declared his intention of dropping down the 
river while it was yet cool, so as to reach the 
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ship before the fierce heat of the sun had set in. 

I suspect, also, that he wished to ao the 
salutes and other fussifications, of which he had 
seen some preparations over night. But inthis 
04 poly! reckoned without his host, for scarcely 
had he gained the distance of twoor three hun- 
dred yards from the shore, when the heavy guns 
of the batteries began to a a royal salute.— 
The night was uncommonly dark and still, and 
the successive flashes and reports of the can- 
nons were followed by a long series of echoes 
from the edges of the damp forests lining the 
banks of the three different branches or forks of 
the river. The admiral, who had the finest per- 
ception possible for all that was picturesque or 
beautiful, was er struck with the 
grandeur of this nocturnal salute, and having 
made the men lay their oars across the boat, 
while she drifted quickly down the river, he 
stood up in the stern-sheets in order to enjoy the 
scene more completely. At each of the first 
dozen discharges we were near enough to be il- 
luminated by the flash, and a smile of delight 
could be seen on the veteran’s countenance as 
sounds so dear to him once more caught his ear. 
It is not improbable that they recalled to his 
memory the glorious night action of the Nile; in 
which it is not too much to say, that amongst all 
the distinguished warriors whom Nelson had 
gathered round him, there was not one on whom 
this great chief more firmly relied in battle, or te 
whom, personally, he was more attached in pri- 
vate life. 

A trifling incident occurred shortly after- 
wards, which suggested to our thoughts another 
important service of Sir Samuel Hood’s, which, 
although it be familiarly known in the navy, 
may not be so fresh in the recollection of per- 
sons on shore. A question arose in the boat as 
to whether or not the land-wind was blowing. 
Some said there was a breeze up the river, 
while others maintained that the wind blew down 
towards the sea. The admiral let us go on 
speculating and arguing for some time, and then 
said, ** Youare wrong ; there is not a breath 
of air either up or down the river. Atall events 
we shall soon see, if you will strike me a light.” 
This was done accordingly ; and the admiral 
standing on the after-thwart, held the naked 
candle high over his head, while the men ceased 
et 
“ There, you see,” exclaimed he, “the flame 
stands quite upright, which proves, that if there 
be any breeze at all, it blows no faster than the 
stream runs down.” 

As he yet spoke, the flame bent from the land, 
and in the next instant was puffed out by a slight 
gust from the forest. 

* o * * 

It would be quite impossible, within any mo- 
derate compass, even to enumerate the impor- 
tant services which Sir Samuel Hood rendered 
to his country, both before and after the time al- 
luded to; nor can it be necessary to do so, for 
they are still so fresh in the recollection of the 
navy that they are often quoted as examples in 
every walk of duty. His forte appears to have 
been that invaluable quality of ali great com- 
manders, promptitude in seeing what was best 





to be done, and decision of purpose in carrying 
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it into execution. At the moment of greatest 
doubt and difficulty, and when scarcely any one 
else could see through the confusion, he ap 
pears invariably to have taken those useful 
practical views which the calmest sibsequent 
reflection proved to have been the most expe- 
dient. 

One of the most important, and also the most 
amusing instances of the effect of his resolute 
and characteristic presence of mind and bold- 
ness of manner, occurred in the summer of 1797, 
when Nelson attacked the town and fortifica- 
tions ef Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe. The enter- 

rise failed ; Nelson was wounded and carried on 
bound in the only boat not captured or destroy- 
ed, while the remaining officers and men were 
necessarily left without any means of defence 
or escape. Sir Thomas Troubridge and Cap- 
tain Hood now found themselves in the ve 
heart of the town, at the head of only a handful 
of seamen and marines carrying merely a few 
pikes, but surrounded by several thousands of 
well armed Spaniards. As the boats had been 
all demolished in the surf, or knocked to pieces 
by the fire of the batteries, retreat became im- 
possible, and capture or destruction would in- 
evitably have awaited them the moment day- 
break showed their small numbers and wretch- 
ed plight. In this dilemma Captain Hood went 
forward alone to the Spanish governor, and said 
he was sent by the comatanding officer of the 
British troops and seamen within the walls to 
state, that as they had been disappointed in their 
expectation of finding treasure in the town, they 
were disposed to return peaceably to their ships, 
if boats were — then for that purpose, 
but that should any means be taken to molest 
or retard them, they would then set fire to the 
town in different places, and force their way out 
of it at the point of the bayonet. With the ut- 
most deliberation, and without betraying the 
smallest haste or anxiety, he then pulled out his 
watch, and said, “ I amdirected to give you ten 
minutes toconsider of this offer.” —See the Naval 
Chronicle, volume xvii. page 19. 

Den Antonio, the governor, looked amazed at 
the coolness of this proposal from persons whom 
he conceived—and with good reason—to be his 
prisoners. He proposed to hold a council of 
war immediately, and let the British commander 
know their determination in the course of an 
hour; but Captain Hood saw the impression 
which his argument had produced, and again 
holding up his watch, declared he could not 
spare his excellency a single second; and as 
the fatal minute approached, he turned round 
and prepared te rejoin his shipmates. The gov- 
erpor, alarmed at the possible consequences of 
driving men so commanded into extremities, 
acceded to the proposals made by Captain Hood, 
= agreed to provide the defeated party with 

ats. 


Next paeagys Beary om , the Spaniard, 
e€ 


having once pledged himself to certain terms, 
kept good faith, and not only allewed them all 
to return to their ships, but, previously to the 
embarkation of the invaders, he considerately 
furnished each of the sailors with a bow] of wine 
and a biscuit, filled their boats with fruit and 


other refreshments, and gave orders that such 
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of the British as had been wounded should be 
received into the Spanish hospital ! 


ELECTRICITY. 


It 1s very common for a lecturer upon elec- 
tricity, after explaining fully to his class the fact, 
that when a communication is formed between 
the inside and outside of the jar, the fluid passes 
from one to the other, to request them to form a 
line by joining hands and te allow the charge to 
pass through them all, so as to observe who feels 
the effect soonest. But when the line is formed, 
and one extremity connected with the outside of 
the jar, and the individual who stands at the 
other extremity, touches the knob connected 
with the inside, the start of the whole line is pre- 
cisely simultaneous. At college, this ri- 
ment is sometimes tried with some hu s of 





ry | students arranged in a long line in the college 


yard. The one at the extremity most remote 
from the jar takes hold of a chain which, sup- 
ported at intervals, returns to the jar, and thus 
the fluid has to pass through a distance of many 
hundred feet, but no perceptible difference in 
time is to be observed. : 

Another interesting way for exhibiting the in- 
stantaneousness of the ‘motion is this:—A wire 
connected at one end with the outside of the jar, 
is passed around the room, by fastening it against 
the wall,so that at last the other end returns 
near the table. At any remote part there may 
be a short interruption, across which the elec- 
tricity will pass by a visible spark, at the 
cise instant in which the an end of the 
wire is connected with the knob of the jar. 

Some English ees Soe tried the experi- 
ment on a still larger scale. They extended 
wires, supported by silken strings which they 
fastened to stakes set in the ground, several 
miles in length. The discharge was effected 
through these, and not the slightest difference 
between the entrance of the fluid at one end of 
the wire, and its return through the other could 
be perceived, though in the interval it must have 
passed six or eight miles. The motion of elec- 
tricity may, however, be progressive—it may 
consume time,—and yet not be perceptible in so 
short a distance. Laght requires time to pass 
across any space. is time is very percept- 
ible inits crossing the earth’s orbit, but in goin 
ten miles, it would occupy only the two milliont 
part of a second—a period altogether imper- 
ceptible to man. 

he following extracts from the Article on 
Electricity, contained in the English Library of 
Useful Knowledge, states some interesting par- 
ticulars in relation to this part of our subject. 

“By accurate experiments, it appears that the 
force of the electric shock is weakened; that is, 
its effects are diminished, by employing a con- 
ductor of t length for making the diseharge. 
But it is difficult to assign a limit to the number 
of persons through which even a small charge 
of electricity may be sent, so that all shall ex- 
perience the shock, or to the distance along 
which it may be conveyed by good conductors. 

“At an early period of electrical inquiries, 
much interest was attached to the determination 
of these points. The Abbe Nollet passed an 
electrical shock from a small pbial through a 
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hundred and eighty of the French guards, in the 


presence of the King; and at the Carthusian 
convent in Paris, the monks were formed into a 
line above a mile in length, by means of iron 
wires held between them: on the discharge of 
the jar, the sensation was felt at the same mo- 
ment by all the persons composing thi on Ny 
cuit. Many experiments were made, by 
the English and Frenchelectricians, with a view 
to ascertain the space whicha discharge can be 
made to traverse, and the velocity with which it 
is transmitted. Of these, the most ingenious and 
satisfactory were the experiments planned and 
executed by Dr. Watson, with the assistance of 
the leading members of the Royal Society. A 
circuit was formed by a wire which extended 
the whole length of Westminster bridge, at a 
considerable height above the river. One end 
of this wire communicated with the outer cast- 
ing of a charged phial or jar, the other being 
held by a person on the opposite side of theriver, 
who formed a communication with the water b 
dipping into it an iron rod held by the other hand. 
The circuit was completed byanother person 
who stood near the phial, and who likewise dip- 
ped an iron rodinto the river with one hand, and 
was enabled by means of a wire held in the other, 
to effect a contact with the knob of the phial. 
Whenever the discharges took place, the shocks 
were felt by both persons; thus proving that the 
electric fluid must have been in motion along the 
whole line of the circuit, including both the wire 
above and the river below. 

“In another experiment, made on Shooter's 
Hill, at a time when the ground was remarkably 
dry, the electricity was made to perform a cir- 
cuit of four miles; being conducted for two miles 
along wires supported upon baked sticks, and 
for the remaining distance also of two miles, 
through the dry ground. As far as could be 
ascertained by the most careful observation, the 
time in which the discharge was transmitted 
along that immense circuit was perfectly in- 
stantaneous ; nor has any other trial that has yet 
been made afforded the least approach to a 
measurement of the velocity with which elec- 
tricity moves. 

“On this subject, however, an important dis- 
tinction should be made between the actual 
movement of each individual parcel of electric 
fluid, and the transmission of an impulse alonga 
series of such particles, for the one may bear 
hardly any proportion to the other, just as we 
find that sound proceeds with a velocity incom- 
parably greater than that of the particles of air 
which are concerned in its propagation. In like 
manner, the portion of blood which raises the 
artery at the wrist, where the pulse is felt, is not 
the identical portion of blood which is thrown 
from the heart by the contraction of that organ 
producing the pulsation; the impulse in all the 
cases being propagated like a wave, from one 
particle to another. There is, therefore, no 
reason to su e that the same particles of elec- 
tric fluid, which enter at one part, have travers- 
ed from one end to the other of the whole line of 
conducting substances.” 
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THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOPT, 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Dead? is he silent! and pale! and cold! 
Like common, unenvied clay? 
The golden bowl broken—and loosed the hold 
Of the silver cord? as a tale that is told 
Has his life past away. : 


Dead? is a period put to him, . 
Withgthe thousands that were forgot, 
Till the midaight lamp he waked to trim? 
Has that bright planet at length grown dim? 
Have we buried Sir Walter Scott? 


Gone? has the great magician resigned 
The wand that he used at his wi 
To move the spring of the strongest mind, 
The deepest fount of the soul to find 
And the world by its touch to thrill? 


It broke the seal of the secret tomb! 
It opened the graves of men! 

And made their ashes the fire resume, 

It touched them with beauty and life and bloom, 
Till they breathed and they moved again. 


It parted the sable waves that sweep 

Across oblivion’s sea; 
It brought = to light from that darksome deep, 
The things that for ages it had to keep! 

And is he to go down? not he. 


Time! what hast thou. to do with one 

Who knew not a wasted hour;— 
Whose pen with the sands of thy glass could run, 
And show at each turning, a miracle done !— 

A work that defies thy power. 


And bright is the lustre his hand has shed 
On a world that must claim him still; 

For tho’ from our vision his form has fled! 

His mind is here! and we own not dead, 
What death is too weak to kill. 


No! while the earth for the tale of woe 
Has a bosom to heave a sigh ; 

An eye to beam, or a heart to glow 

At the debt of joy that to thee we owe, 
Sir Walter, thou canst not die. 


Thou'lt 9 give wings to the lonely hour, 
A spell to the still retreat; 

Thou’lt be the charm in the lady’s bower, 

And life’s rude path with many a flower 
Bestrew for the pilgrim’s feet. 


We give great spirit, most warm and free, 
Our thanks for so blest a lot, 

As marked our day upon earth with thee ; 

And thousands, and thousands yet to be, 
Will honour the shade of Scott. 


—_—p—— 


_ Persian Surzastitions.—All household matter 
journeys, &c. are dependent for their success on the 
days on which they are commenced. Thus we are 
told, linen, cotton, and earthen vessels should not be 
png into the house on Sundays and ‘Tuesdays; 
on Wednesdays, the lamps should not be lighted. 
Friday is proverbially an unlucky day ; neither bread 
nor wood should be purchased, nor cloths and furni- 
ture .washed on that day. It is unfortunate to visit 
the sick on Sundays and Tuesdays. Those who are 
in one place on Saturday night must be in the same 
place on the night of Sunday ; and in this manner ev- 
ery person who passes ‘Thursday night in one place, 





ty,astheapplication of a rough truth.—_Devereuz, 


must pass Friday night there also. 
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Written for the Casket. 
QUEEN EASTER’S ROCK. 


“They spoke not a word, 
But like dumb statues or breathless stones 
Stared on each other, and looked deadly pale.” 
Kine Ricuarp. 


“See, see, what a treasure | have found in 
Aunt Matty’s satchel,” cried our little pet, Bell 
holding up a small piece of reddish oured 
stone, which her busy fingers had drawn forth 
from the remotest corner ofa large velvetsack, 
tothe no small disturbance .of sundry broken 
pipes, balls of thread, and small bits of antiquat- 

gowns, the last sad relicks of Aunt Matty’s 
former glory, and whose soiled and mutilated 
forms were in the habit of being treated with 
rather more ceremony, than the lawless young 
rummager had used in endeavoring to obtain the 
object of her present wonder—“You will tell-us 
all about it,” continued she teazingly, how Cap- 
tain Symmes sent it to you all the way from the 
north pele, and bow—My dear, my dear, inter- 
rupted the old lady, I’d put it right away back 
again where | found it, and be careful too, it's 
something I am pretty saving of, ‘though 1 dont 
like.to look at it much, tis a piece of Qween 
Easter’s Rock. 

She, put a kind of low marked emphasis upon 
the last words, which made:me raise my eyes to 
see what could be the oar mages singularity in 
question. There was nothing remarkable in its 
appearance, to distinguish it from any other 
fragment of common rock; save that two or 
three dark glossy spots of the colour of blood, 
were discernible on its surface.  _ 

And pray, what may be the history of the mar- 
vellous thing, which you dignify with such a 
royal appellation, (I asked,) who is Queen Eas- 
ter? I spoke peetty loud, as I usually do, and 
was surprised to find myself answered by a deep 


moan of distress, from Aunt Matty’s insane com-: 


panion, crazy Rese, as she was called, and one 
whom i 

of rational understanding. “Miserable crea- 
ture,” exclaimed Aunt Matty,.in reply to my 
enquiring looks, “poor miserable creature, that 
she is, nothing has ever seemed tto penetrate the 
midnight cloud, which has for more than forty 
years, hung over her once britliant mind, save 
that name, that most detestable of names, Queen 
Easter; and God knows, she has reason enough 
to remember that.” 


The reader would perhaps like to know more 
of the history of the persons here introduced, 
and the relationship existing between them, than 
the above brief items have developed. And as 
1 am always very quiescent in receiving favours 
from others, and (Franklin like) believe in the 
doctrine of reciprocity, I will very accommo- 
atingly relate all the few particulars with which 
report had then made me acquainted, and the 
Stery appended may furnish the rest. 


_ Matty Somers, or rather Matilda Somers as 
it as said she was christened, was my Father’s 
eldest sister. And dearest, 1 might say too, for 

always spoke of her in terms of the suprem- 
est affection. She had ever since my earliest 


had never seen give the least evidence 
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recollection, resided in the same old picturesque 
cottage, with slate coloured doors, yellow blinds, 
a long old-fashionable front stoop, with a splend- 
id row of blue painted dove houses, suspended 
against the wall; and the whole, doves, doors 
and windows, sweetly shaded by thick cluster- 
ing hops and mock oranges, with only an ac- 
casional sane for the sun. : 
Aunt Matty sessed one of the kindest 
hearts imaginable. But as i have heard that 


‘the like expression is frequently ‘made by those 


young portionless Misses, who are in hopes of 


‘Teceiving a small jointure on their marriage day, 


from some half-crazed maiden aunt by dint of 
poorer’ £ I would just mentien (in order to clear 
myself in the reader’s eye, of the charge of 
selfishness) that my own dear Pa is quite a Gi- 
rard in point of property, .and should 1 make 
choiceto suithim, which I calculate by all means 
to do, I shall be abundantly supplied with this 
world’s good, without resorting to any measures 
to prooure them, save that-of being a very 
dient child. And now thatI have given this ex- 
lanation, I can again look you boldly in the 
ace, and say with positive emphasis, that Aunt 
Matty was one of the kindest creatures living; 
she was extremely fond of children; which 
is said to be a ¥ery unusual thing with old 
maids, (though I always believed it to:be a s 
slander upon the good long faced sisterhood) 
and the affectionate caresses she used to lay- 
ish upon us, together with the fine creamed 
strawberries, and other little delicacies with 
which: she used to treat us, made her smiling cot- 
tage a most delightful retreat for the little city 
cousins, as she very flatteringly denominated 
myself and sisters. It was stated that in early 
life, she had been possessed of uncommon in- 


‘tellectual powers, but the then distractefi state of 


the country, forbade their improvement by sys- 
tematic education; nor could these ‘faculties 
have been much es by age, for she was 
acknowledged b , to be an ugusually intel- 
ligent old lady. The ever varying expression of 
her dark, and still lustrous eyes, spose quick 
and deep sensibility; and though her general 
manner was quiet and common place, there 
were yet some subjects, in dilating upon which 
she astonished the listener witha rich, and al- 
mest overpowering flow of eloquence; great was 
the contrast between her and the helpless idi- 
otic being by her side, who sat from day to day, 
and from year to year, with her thin attenuated 
hands crossed mechanically upon her breast, and 
her dim inexpressive eyes, always fastened upon 
vacancy. 

Though Auat Matty generally evaded any 
questions relative to her charge, it was pretty 
well understood that Crazy Rose was related to 
her by an early marriage with her favorite 
brother, and that her insanity was caused by the 
dread trials through which she passed, at the 
time of the Wyoming massacre. Void as were 
the features of this unfortunate of any thing 
like intelligence, there was still a somethin 
about them which riveted the eye of the behold- 
er, and burdened the soul with a kind of indes- 
cribable sadness; her long and almost closed 
- lashes, were always suffused with tears; 

gh the unchanging muscles ef the face, gave 
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o indication of any internal workings. In gaz- 
lag upon her, one felt as if viewing the remains 
of what had once beena beautiful picture, which 
time had reft of all its glowing colours, not leav- 
ing even its immortality of expression. ; 

Well, who may be, or may have been, this 
dreaded Queen Easter, I again enquired, (tak- 
ing care, however, to speak the magic name 1n 
a whisper, lest the sarne unearthly sound should 
again greet my ear;) you have raised my curi- 
osity to the highest pitch, and will surely gratify 
me? “My dear,” replied the old lady, while an 
involuntary shudder ran over her features; “it 
is a long and a bloody story, it would wither the 
rose upon your cheek, and drive the warm blood 
in frozen icicles to your heart: no, let it ~ 
Juliet, let it pass untold.” But they say | in- 
herit my beloved Aunt’s fortitude. “‘Why per- 
haps you may, though Heaven grant you may 
never have to exercise it in the way [ have ha: 
to; oh! 1 see you are determined, and I shall 
have to give ycw the dreadful details, though it 
will be at the expense of many a heart-ache 
from both of us, 1 promise you.” 


“My Father had been for many years, a resi- 
dent of the beautiful valley of Wyoming, now 
called Wilkesbarre. When he emigrated from 
Connecticut, he left myself and eldest brother 
in care of her uncle, with whom he was then 
engaged in trade, and whom he expected ina 


few months, to remove near to where he himself | 


lived. A short time before the dreadful dis- 
asters which lam about to relate, took place, 
we visted Wyoming, and my brother purchased 
a small farm adjoining my father’s; and on our 
return to Connecticut, married my sweet youn 
orphan friend Rosette Wilmer; ah! how wel 
did I love that fair friendless creature; Indeed 
she was just such a being as one would feel 
guilty in not loving ; artless and amiable; possess- 
ing an uncommon share of beauty, without a 
particle of vanity; a soul, all generosity and 
devotion; and a voice, whose tones of kind ness 
came forth like the notes of a silver bugle, over 
a calm lake; she was certainly an almost per- 
fect being; and I think was never happier than 
when the priest pronounced her my brother Phi- 
lip’s wife; and no doubt, he would very willingly 
have acknowledged the same. 


In a few days after the celebration of their 
nuptials, we bade adieu to our many puritanical 
friends, and started on horse-back for W yo- 


ming. 

. Tis true we had heard slight rumours of the 
disturbances among the Susquehanna settle- 
ments; but nothing for a certainty, and nothing 
at any rate sufficiently alarming to warrant a 
delay of our journey. Our route was wvery Cir- 
cuitous one, making the distance perhaps double 


to what it now is. The rcador rather path, was 


most of the way, extremely narrow, so that we 
could seldom ride abreast ; and there were some- 
times whole days, in which our eyes beheld noth- 
ing but the deep wilderness; varied however 
with an occasional opening or dingle, where the 
startled deer threw his shrill breath upon the 
wind, and was answered by the long disappoint- 
ed whoop of the red hunter. 


I must not here forget to mention a circum- 
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stance, which though slight in inself, has ag 

rect reference to the after incidents of 
‘yative. I was always extremly fond of the wily 
ly picturesque ; and this lonely tour, afforded py 
|many opportunities for the indulgence of 
| besetting propensity. Often while my ¢9_ 

panions were busily engaged in laying plans jy 

future happiness, did I linger behind to gay 
down some dark unfathomable ravine, wh 

owl sat flapping his wings in eternal solituy! 
| and mingling his hoarse shriek with the moy! 
tonous murmersof the subterarnean stream, | 
had stopped one day as usual, atas 
the roads were broken by a small hidden gy 
rent of water, and a few logs thrown ACTOS, 
that our horses with much care were able tops 
j stood some time, listening to the rushing yoiggy 
the unseen cataract, when I thought I could 
tinguish above the roaring of waters,ac 
sembling the moan of an infant; it continued,a 
|] rode forward and got my brother tocomet 
,and descend the precipitous recess. Hes 
| returned, bearing in his arms a little uneartl 
creature, with jet hair, staring black eyes, ay) 
‘skin of a shining copper. We were at nol 
| to discever that our prize was a young papa 
'apparently three or four years old, who by 
| probably been lost, and had fallen to the 
| from whence he was taken, for there werem 
| contusions upon his head, and we found up 
| further examination, that his left arm wash 





'en; Philip fixed the bone to its place, and Re 
sette very humanely bound her fine hang ie 
chief about the arm, while I fed him with ea 
from my basket, which he swallowed in ri 
Indian style. But what should we do with bin 
our doubts were soon removed by a tall st 
Indian, coming directly before us. At first 
grasped his, tomahawk; but after he saw w 
we had done for his child, he clapped his h 
in token of great thankfulness, and flinging 
little fellow over his shoulder, he ejaculated # 
he passed us, “white faces good, long bow, mig 
friend, no forget good.” e passed thro 
many Indian villages, and observed thatin W 
pasening, Sheshequin,and W ysox, the male pat 
of the population were all absent, although 
did not then: know the reason. The wome 
manifested a determined hostility towards t 
many of them following and menacing us, Wi 
|long glittering knives. These appearaie 
were Certainly ominous, and we greatly § , 
all was not right in the settlements be , 
was nearly dark on the second evening of j 
when we arrived at our place of, destinal 
Instead of the cordial and happy welcome 
had anticipated, we met nothing but 
anxiety and hurried explanations about 
proaching evils. My father’s house was @ 
tirely deserted. And we learned from a nel 
bour who was accidentally passing, that ™ 
father had been many weeks with 
ton, at Valley Forge; wad that our mother 
rified at the threatening aspect of. war, 
with her family, removed to the Fort, across 
river. — 
Thither then, we immediately bent our coum 
and were soon admitted within its fortified Wa 
This Fort had been built and defended. 
years before by forty of the settlers, and tht 
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nce gave it the name of Forty Fort. It 

hy rete recent reparation, and was very 
wall fitted tor the accommodation of several fam- 
edmiiilics. Many had already removed there with 
f metheir principal effects. But some, supposing 1n 
Comfecase of 20 attack, that the force of the enemy 
Ms fe would be there concentrated, and that their su- 
gusiyerior numbers would cause an immediate sur- 
Fecnder; preferred the safety promised by their 
litnefown dwellings. We found our dear mother 
ull wceping bitterly over the probable destiny of her 
am, IMiittle ones, Who were clinging around her in 
mitearful surprise, while my second brother 
‘ceeGeorge, was Vainly endeavouring to ope her 
rith confidence in the issue of the perils which 
OfakMcurrounded them. Mother, dear mother, cried 
dicey) bilip, advancing, while we followed silently 
1d di. slong, will you not welcome your wanderers 
ry witback! Sister Matty, aye,and I have brought you 
edanfanother daughter, who will love you as she, the 
‘backiewife of your Philip, mother. Oh! my children, 
le soumnay children, exclaimed she, rtsing and flinging 
sariikher arms wildly around us; it will indeed sound 
88, anfcruel for a mother to say she is not glad to see 
nokaethe darlings of her bosom, but I do wish to heav- 
hoeien vou had staid away; You have only come to 
10 haswell the crimson tide, which will ere long de- 
ve suce these devoted shores. “With God’s leave, 
emaiino.” muttered Philip, while the flush of pride and 
d uaiconscious valour, mantled his high torehead, 
‘with God's leave no; say that we have come to 

ad Rokk well the shout of victory, which will soon thun- 
ndkeiier in the ears of the accursed Brandt and But- 
bh cakMer. telling them that their bloody career is over; 
ave courage dear mother, we have much to 

b him'.ope, our”—He was interrupted by a cry of “to 
ll pder” from a distant part of the Fort. ‘The of- 
first hiBicers were holding ceancil, to decide upon the 
W Whilnost efficient measures to be adopted in their 
aMMresent straitened condition, and the gallant 
ingvoune Capt. Stewart had just risen to speak. 
ewent through with a brief recapitulation of 
y,mulemhe former difficulties of the settlements, and 
broupi en dwelt at mere length upon the dangers with 
on Wab@rhich they were now threatened, and the only 
4 eans by which he thought they could be over- 


ome. 


nds BH Jobn Butler with an army of about 800, con- 
18, WEB isting of British tories and Indians, had taken 
MneEPossession of Fort Wiatermoot, situated abouta 
he, i@nile above the head of the Vailey, and was con- 
i inually annoying the inhabitants by plundering 

of JuBhem of their property, and was now apparently 
inaliaking preparations for a general massacre. 
ome WEF-Xpresses had been sent to Valley Forge nearly 
looks 0% month before, (while the invaders were quarter- 
out ag several. miles up the river.) intreating the 
vas @Bommander in chiet, to permit the immediate re- 
a neiggurn of Captain Somers, (my father) and his 
hat Mgroops ‘to their assistance. The time had long 
/ashiitaco expired when reinforcements, if any had 
ther teen despatched, would have arrived. The 
ar, lapoemy’s force was fast increasing, by numerous 
Toss Ui affected Indians pouring in from the East; 
harvest was nearly ripe, when it would of 

r cc curse be destroyed by the savages, and should 
ed Warm’ helpless women and children escape the to- 
ed hawk, they would still be left without any 
this emgpeans of subsistence. Thence it was argued 
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by a majority of the council, that an immediate 
battle should be hazarded, and the next day was 
fixed upon for its commencement. Many and 
sorrowful were the acieus exchanged in the 
Fort, on the morning of that fatal day, and the 
broken “God bless yous,” came forth from 
hearts which seemed almost bursting with grief. 
Poor Rosette clung convulsively to Philip, when 
he came to take leave of us, and it was with 
much difficulty we prevented her from following 
him to the field. It was a mournful sight to be- 
hold that little band of brothers marching forth, 
as it were to their graves. And there was a 
solemnity too, in their steps, which (though it 
spoke courage and :determination,) argued that 
their hope was one long deferred, and against all 
pepheddlite of success. The sun did not shine 
that day, and consequently, there was no gleam- 
ing of swords or flashing of bayonets, but the 
continued roar of musquetry, together with a 
cloud of smeke away tothe north, pointed out to 
us the place of mortal combat. Colonel Den- 
ison anticipating the anxiety we should feel, had 
runners stationed between the Fort and battle 
ground, so that we could learn almost moment- 
arily the progress of the contest. At first the 
coolness and determined bearing of the settlers, 
(although their numbers were not half those of 
the enemy,) seemed about gaining the mastery, 
but through the management of Brandt whocom- 
manded the Tories and Indians, a party of con- 
cealed savages rushed from their ambushes and 
surrounded our left division, while Butler dou- 
bled his right wing in order to diminish it to the 
exact distance of the scanty row of settlers, and 
thus, our whole line was thrown into the utmost 
confusion, and a most horrid slaughter com- 
menced. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
Col’s Z. Butler and Denison, escaped to tell us, 
that our brave friends were all either slain, or 
prisoners, to an enemy who knew as little of 
mercy as the Tigers of India. Consternation 
and dismay now reigned throughout the Fort, 
which was soon increased by the appearance of 
Butler and Brandt without, demanding an in- 
stant surrender. Articles of capitulation were 
quickly drawn up and signed by the two oppos- 
sing officers, in which the garrison with its mil- 
itary stores, were to be given over to the vic- 
tors, but the lives of its inmates were to be spar- 
ed, except those who had been engaged in the 
battle, to such, no promise of safety was given. 
The gates were thrown open, and a scene of con- 
fusion began, which it would be impossible for 
me to describe. Shouts of triumph from the dark 
swarthy creatures, who came glaring fiercely 
upon us from every quarter, the shrieks of the 
terrified children, who clung wildly to their 
mothers for protection, and the bitter wailings 
of those bereaved mothers for their bevbante 
and children, all mee together sounded ab- 
solutely appalling. I scarce knew whether I 
were indeed dead or alive, till I found myself in a 
large boat in the act of crossing the river. My 
youngest sister Anne, a sweet little creature of 
only two years, stood with her tiny hands clasp- 
ed tightly around my neck, and at my side, like 
some pale lifeless statue sat poor Rosette, gaz- 
ing with a stare of unconsiousness, upon the 
long wake of the boat. But where was our be- 
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oved mother? The faces around me were all 
pm oa and unknown. Where could she be? 
The crowd must have separated us, and my 
jeart sickened at the thoughts of the dangers to 
which she, and her three helpless little ones were 
exposed. We were soon across the river, but 
where next should we go? I had too little faith 
in Indian or Tory promises, to suppose that eith- 
er the property or persons of the vanquished 
would be held sacred any longer than till the 
shades of night should give freer scope to plun- 
der and outrage; unknown and unprotected, I 
could think of no place, where we could pass 
the night with even a hope of safety, except the 
woods, the dark and solemn woods. 

With little Anne in my arms, and a few words 
of encouragement to Rosette, we struck into a 
foot-path leading east, and soon found our- 
selves standing amid the eternal shadows of the 
forest; sad and fatigued, we sat down upon a bed 
of soft green moss, with a dark rustling canopy 
of laurel above us. Poor Anne cried for her ac- 
customed cup of milk, and I could only pacify 
her by promising some on the morrow. But 
the tears which 1 could not restrain, made the 
discouraged child call for the frequent renewal 
of a promise which I had in reality, but little 
hope of fulfilling. It was now near nightfall. 
The grey tresses of twilight streamed dimly 
through the clustering hemlocks, and height- 
end the sadness which clouded the features of 
my disconsolate companion. 

“ We shall have quiet rest to night, I ob- 
served, this downy moss will make such a sweet 
pillow, and we have such a rich dark curtain 
above us,and then we shall be so safe, away 
from that dreadful crowd.” 

“Yes, yes, but where, oh! where will Phil- 
ip sleep; there is a dreadful feeling at my 
heart, Matty; think, think if he be fallen alive 
into their hands? were he dead at my feet, 
I could endure it, I could be composed; but 
alive and to suffer their tortures, oh! Matty, the 
very thought will suffocate me.” 


The flood gates of feeling so long confined, 
now gave way, and the poor girl wept aloud, 
in the bitterness of her soul. I could say noth- 
ing to soothe her, for it required a powerful 
effort to suppress the rebellious outbreakings of 
my own o’er mastered heart; and | knew that 
every thing. perhaps our lives, might yet depend 
upon my own coolness and self-possession; all 
soon became quiet again; poor Rosette had 
ceased weeping ; little Anne had forgotten all her 
childish cares in sleep; and | myself was just 
entering the territory of dreams, when | was 
startled, by the sound of half smothered voices. 
Hist! “hear you that,” whispered Rosette? 
“Alas, my poor foolish grief has betrayed us; we 
shall be murdered and all for me.” I tried allI 
could to calm her apprehensions. The whisper- 
ing increased audibly in loudness, though it did 
not appear to me that the speakers were any 
nearer than at first, a large clump of birch trees 
rose directly before us, and [ thought the sound 
came from behind that. They did not speak 
loud enough for me to learn the subject of their 
conversation, but | could distinguish their dif- 
ferent intonations, and | thought if the human 
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voice was a criterion, by which to judge ty! 


heart, there wasat least one villain among 
Rosette grasped my arm, “as ] live” exclaime 
she, (while a gleam of joy shot across her 
features) “tas I live, that voice is Marces ik 
mer’s, my cousin Marcus, oh! we shall have, 
protector now, and who knows but hecan telly, 
something of our dear, dear’”—but, I inte. 
rupted, is he not the one who sought Jour love 
Rosette, and whom you rejected? “And wha 
of that, he is the son of my father’s own brother 
and’—But dare you trust him? you know 
have turned Tories. “Matty” she replied rm 
proachfully, “1 thought you were too well a. 
quainted with the noble blood of the Wilmers, t 
suppose it tainted with Toryism, but he ghaj 
answer you this charge: Marcus, Marcus Wij. 
mer,” she shouted at the top of her feeble yoigs 


Three darkly painted savages came immediate) | 


before us. Ha! cried the foremost, my 

Rosette, “my sweet cousin Wilmer?” vor Wi 
mer, for you have not married that accurse 
scoundrel, as they said. I could not brook this; 
She has the honour, sir, I replied, to be the wik 


of my brother, Philip Somers; and those wh} 


audaciously call him scoundrel, would do wel, 
perhaps, to recollect that none better deserr 
that appellation, than such as (under the showd 
savage colours) act a part which the meanest 
that class would scorn. 
chivalry, we have got here, say, hark re my 

am Quixotte, will ye take a verba 

or must I employ a secretary? Here you, 
chaw. But mayhap she would like her b 

for a second, aye her brother, if he be indes 
possessed of the hand which I once begged fora 
my knees, and be alive, and within an hundred 
miles, she shall see him, yes and he shall die, hk 
shall die Rosette, and I will see if witnessing hi 
death will soften the heart which my tears 
failed to move. Come ladies, you have cont 


dingly selected me for a protector, and havea 


right to the hospitality of wo dwelling. Th 
taunting wretch very familiarly took the armd 
the almost fainting Rosette, and as resistance 
was vain, I was obliged to follow along betwea 
the other two. I now lamented my rashnessii 


disclosing Rosette’s marriage, but repentance) 
came too late, and I felt that our prospects wert) 


indeed wretched. We were not permitted ti 
pame again till we had reached the summitofs 
ong range of hills, overlooking the little villag 
of Wilkesbarre, and then what a magnificel 
scene was spread out before us. The faithles 
enemy had set fire to that devoted town, al 
there was sufficient wind to connect the rf 
flames in one long unbroken chain, showing th 
exact length of the village. The intensenessd 
the light made objects (which from the distane 
we might not have been able to see at all int 
day-time,) distinctly visible, and I could # 
women and children running from house to hows, 
in the greatest apparent confusion. Our ¢ 
companions seemed in an ecstacy a: the 
and the hill was in a few moments lite 
swarming with Indians, assembled to witné 
the work of destruction. Their long 

whoops mingled with the oft repeated names 
Brandt and Butler, pealed in startling echo 





along the mountain’s caverned recesses, 
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das if Asrael were winding his first fear- 
er blast. to waken the slumbering ones of the 
earth. Inashort time however, the wild column 
of flame settled down to small flickering lights, 
like bonfires, and the dense waves of smoke roll- 
ed off to mingle their dusky folds with the clouds 
of the west. ‘Our sport is all over now,” ex- 
claimed our long leader, “and with your leave 
jadies, we will resume our walk.” He continued 
his ironical attentions to Rosette, though she ap- 
peared to shrink from him, with a kind of in- 
stinctive horror. An hour’s walk brought us 
within sight of an Indian encampment. A large 
pile of mouldering logs was surrou nded ty some 
fifteen or twenty Indians, who received Wilmer 
with much apparent joy, and with whom he 
seemed to be a great favourite. Three or four 
wigwams stood away to the right, and in the 
corner of one, with a mat of sweet fern for a 
bed, was pointed out our place of rest. Little 
Anne slept soundly, with her head in my lap, and 
poor Rosette too, after offering a fervent prayer 
to Heaven for our protection through the night, 
once more revelled amid the visions of happier 
days. My own harrassed imagination alone, 
seemed alive to the realities of our situation. 
Sleep did not visit my eyelids that night, and 
my distempered fency conjured up horrors te 
horrors, till I felt as I sometimes have, when 
labouring under the suffocating effects of the 
nightmare. Dread gigantic forms, withdark fea- 
tures, and sad gleaming eyes stood around me, 
long glittering knives with bloody hilts hung over 
my head. I could see the lifeless features of my 
dear sisters scarred with the tomahawk, and 
the cold sweat fell from my forehead till it 
seemed as if [ were actually turning to a pillar 
ofice. The sun shone clear and warm through 
the openings of our cabin the next morning,and 
my fatigued companions had not yet awoke. 
There was a slight bustle at the door, and the 
stern voice of Wilmer called to us immediately 
to rise, we obeyed, and were placed with our 
hands tied, in the centre of dozen squaws and 
Indians, whose countemances expressed the 
pleasure of some anticipated event; at about a 
quarter of a mile from where we started we 
were ordered tostop. The place was a small 
hollow, surrounded except on one side, with a 
gentle bank covered with tall slender pines, and 
in the centre was a huge brown rock, whose 
sides were coated with yellow moss, and on 
whose top lay a large glittering tomahawk. Oh! 
Heavens thought i and is this the altar of 
sacrifice, and are we to be the victims? The 
thought had scarcely entered my mind, when my 
attention was arrested by a wild thrilling shout, 
which pealed along the ravine leading into the 
hollow on the south,and which was immediately 
answered by a corresponding sound from nearly 
fifty of the savage tribe, who had begun to form 
themselves into a ring around the grassy en- 
closure. A double file of gorgeously tattooed 
Indians, were soon discovered coming along the 
ravine. with twelve or fifteen white prisoners 
led between them, whom they placed in a 
sitting posture within the circle of savages, with 
@ couple of stout Indians standing at the shoul- 
ders of each. There were no cowardly quail- 
10g8, Do 7 womanly fears to be seen in the 
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faces of those brave soldiers, although some of 

them appeared to be young, very young. They 

looked like men who had anchored their hopes 

in heaven, and who were prepared to meet 
death without flinching. I recognized two or 
three distinguished officers, whom I had seen 
marching forth with high hopes, the day before, 
to battle; and at last as my eye ran along to the 
last of the doomed number; think, oh! think 
Juliet, of the deadly pang which seized my chil- 
led heart, to meet the mournful gaze of my be- 
loved brother Philip. The villainous cold blood- 
ed Wilmer, stood triumphantly beside him, and 
directed an occasional dance of revengeful joy 
towards poor Rosette. But she did not see him, 
anticipating some dreadful catastrophe, she had 
covered her face with her hands, and prayed to 
heaven she might not look up, for I knew that 
a knowledge of Philip’s situation would distract 
her. ‘Queen Easter, Queen Easter,”  grarsern 4 
burst from the lips of all, and a tall painted 
squaw strode within the circle and sprang at 
one bound upon the centre of the rock. Her 
form is still strongly painted in my memory, but 
I know that 1 cannot half describe it. A large 
crimson-fringed blanket was fastened about her 
tawny neck, with a kind of loop, and confined 
again at the waist with a belt of various col- 
oured wampum, and from thence descended a 
short slip of blue stuff decorated at the bottom 
with large scarlet patches. Her coarse jet hair 
almost trailed on the ground, and her wrinkled 
forehead was girt about with the skin of the 
yellow rattle snake, which looked as if re- 
cently torn from the body of its owner, to gar- 
nish a still more loathsome form; her face l 
will say nothing about, it was too odiously ter- 
rific to admit of a description, it seemed to me 
avery camera obscura of d#torted ugliness. She 
immediately (upon gaining her conspicuous sta- 
tion) seized the heavy tomahawk, and began 
dancing a kind of Indian whirligig. She com- 
menced by flourishing her formidable weapon 
aloft in the air, and shrieking and called upon 
the name of Coshmoo, (whom | afterwards 
learned was her son, slain the day before in bat- 
tle,) till the white froth fell in bubbles from her 
frenzied lips. ‘Then there was a sudden and 
deathlike pause, and the next instant the hatch- 
et descended upon the naked rock with a force, 
that fairly shook the solid ground beneath it, and 
scattered fragments of the splintered stone in 
every direction. One piece (the same which 
roused little Bell’s curiosity,) entered the sleeve 
of my dress, and hung there, while the blood 
dripped from its ragged corners upon my hand. 
This maddening ceremony over, Gusah Easter 
descended, and then came the reality. She,she 
—but I cannot--oh!—I cannot describe that 
most horrid transaction, but I saw itall,all. [I 
tried to close my eyes, but their lids were liter- 
ally frozen back, and every thing seemed mag- 
nified toa frightful distinctness; an agonizing 
shriek and a prostrate form at my side, told me 
that Rosette too, had winessed the slaughter of 
some of those resistless victims. Alas! merciful 
heavens, would that that dread scene might be 
forever blotted from my memery. Miraculous 
as it may appear, Philip absolutely broke from 
those who held him and effected an escape. A 








‘oud hue and ery warned me of their intention 
‘o pursue, and I saw Wilmer was foremost in the 
bloody chase. We were now ordered back to 
the wigwam, and Rosette being stillin a swoon, 
‘hey were obligedtocarry her. “The daughter 
if the pale face no sleep to night,” whispered a 
half familiar voice in my ear as we entered the 
cabin. Long Bow remember, Long Bow save. 
| immediately recognized the hunter, whose 
child we had found in our journey. The kind- 
ness with which these few words were spoken, 
vite affected me, and for the first time since our 
confinement, I enjoyed the luxury of tears. 


Night came. Little Anne had fallen intoa quiet | 


lurnber,and Rosette sat upright beside me; she 
had not spoken the whole day, her eyes were 
lull and inexpressive, and I could not help fear- 
n that the terrors of the morning had disorder- 
ed her mind. All had become perfectly still 
«bout the encampment, when the dark form of 
ihe hunter stole stealthily through the cabindoor. 
He carefully severed the cords with which we 
were bound, and motioning extreme caution, 
bade us follow. I hugged my litte sleeping sis- 
ter closely to my bosom, and grasping Rosette’s 
arm, we were soon beyond the reach of imme- 
diate danger. Atthe base of a smaii hill, our 
suide removed a handful of brush wood from the 
:nouth of a narrow cave, and bade us enter, nor 
for our lives to attempt coming out, witheut his 
permission. In afew hours he returned, and 
yave me the chilling information of my brother’s 
recapture. He called me out of the cave, and 
putting a hatchet in my hand asked me if I loved 
iny brother? I immediately comprehened his 
meaning and assuming his own peculiar style, 1 
replied “does the wigwam of the red hunter hold 
a daughter? and hr~ that daughter a brother?” 
“Yes, there is lightio the cabin of Long Bow, 
for the red Fawn is there, like a bright star, her 
step is like the spring of the wild cat, and she 
fears not to speak with the tomahawk. But the 
heart of the white girl is pale. she trembles at 
the sight of blood, aa the hatchet would fall from 
herhand.” “Oh! but the dove of the white girl is 
strong, she has great love for her friends, she 
could do all things for her brother.” He said no 
more, but proceeding noiselessly along the beat- 
en path, we were soon in sight of the lodge. A 
tew steps aside from the circle of dusky sleep- 
ers, sat my poor brother, strongly bound to a 
fine sapling, and by his side (as the faint rays of 
the moon discovered) his inveterate fee Wilmer, 
and another equally athletic figure zpparently 
in a sound sleep. I saw that Philip was awake, 
but did not stir. The red hunter carefully cut 
the band which bound the prisoner to the tree 
and bidding me strike the vodian while he des- 
patched the Tory, he raised his arm. Now was 
the trying moment, the moment of deep and 
deadly peril, for a single struggle or groan might 


betray us, aod then would ensue the long rou- | ha 


tine of prey torture, and should we suc- 
ceed, the life of a human being, the blood of a 
fellow creature would be upon my head ; my 
breath almost ceased at the thou ht. 

the life of a brother, a dear, dear brother was at 
stale, and cous I manitate? I felt my arm de- 
scending with power, but my senses fled, and I 
pew no more till I found myself in the cave with 





| the 


But then | the 





QUEEN EASTER’S ROCK. 


my brother hanging in speechless anxie 
ae Thank God she lives! exclaimed Se 
once more opened my eyes upon the light of da . 
The sun shone dimly through the uncertain yjg. 
tas of our retreat, and I felt when I looked y 
the pale haggard features around me, as if ] 
awaked in the land of spirts. Little Anne seem. 
ed overjoyed to hear mespeak again. But 
sister Rosette did not appear to notice the leak 
thing, and her pulse indicated a high fever, 
Philip had promised our deliverer that he 
would not attempt to leave the cave in two da 
without his special advice, as there was no doubt 


but that the woods would be scoured in evey die 


rection to discover us. And so they were, ag 
sound of footsteps and busy voices declared 
tous. We heard them around us venting their 
angry threats,in words which made me faintly 
gasp for breath. Some one enquired if there wags 
no cave in which they could be secreted? “At 
the big run,” answered a quick voice, which | 
knew to be the red hunter’s. Some seemed 
turning away at this information, when “a trail, 
a trail,” from the same friendly voice, withdrew 
them altogether from our covert, and we once 
more ventured to breathe. Ail that day and 
night we dared not hazard even a whisper, so 
great was our fear of discovery, and we knew 
that scarce a stone would remain unturned, ia 
the untiring search. Our situation on the se 
cond day, became distressing in the extreme 
We had nothing to eat, and poor Anne had be- 
come so weak for the want o nourishment, that 
she could scarcely raise her head from my arms, 
My unfortunate sister in law, grew rapi 
worse. She raved deliriously of Phili 
Queen Easter, and alas! we could not help her, 
we had not even a glass of water with which to 
moisten her parched lips. ‘Thou wilt die 

my poor Rosette,” murmured Philip, while he 
imprinted a kiss upon her burning temples, 
“thou wilt die, my sweet one, and I shall, oh! ao! 
I shall not live long, but I shall witness thy last 
struggle, and life’s strange principle will still for 
a while be within me. fia! [ but left thee amid 
the beautiful Vailies of the East, with thy young 
heart's dear associates, Rosette.—QOh! ‘d have 
placed my trembling dove in the heart of a vul- 
ture—Matty, Matty, he continued in a low se- 
priotrel tone, f am very fearful, she breathes 
hard, do, do see if she is not worse.” She was 
indeed, her respiration grew short and difficult, 
and I lost not a moment in removing the rubbish 
from the cave’s entrance, and getting my eX- 
piring friend to the open air. 1 thought not 
risk, 1 thought only of the horrors of death in our 
confined prison hosue. Qh! how bright and glo- 
rious appeared once more the prospect of the soft 
blue skies, and richly clothed wood lands. The 
air of the forest in summer is always cool @ 
balmy, but it seemed doubly luxuriant ther, 
dour situation been any other than it waa, 
thought I could have exclaimed with Willis that 
“existence wasa blessing.” It was beginningt0 
be sunset, and the deep yellow rays fell idly upol 
2 grey moss where we had laid the almost i- 
animate Rosette. The stirring air and the warm 
sunshine seemed to arouse her dormant fi 
ties, for she partly opened her heavy eyes, ald 
moved her dips with a faint smile, “Oh! Matty!” 
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FIELD FLOWERS—THE PALMER’S HYMN. 


ighed almost unaudibly, “Jet us go, thev 
* iB us here! They have no hearts, Wil- 
mer, Wilmer, oh! it is not my cousin Wilmer, he 
was no fiend, no vampyre draining heart’s blood. 
Spectre, thou art not Marcus, away away, thine 
thine (she continued fixing her glassy eyes full 
upon me) do you see? A pagan invoking his 
deities, wretch, thy God’s name is Queen Easter! 
Thy axe is sharp, and there, thou hast warm 
blood upon it, large purple drops, and thou wilt 
stain the face of my Philip, death death,” and 
she clapped her hands over her eyes, as if to 
avoid the dreadful sight. My wretched brother 
vented the agony of his soul in tears, and I could 
pot help doing the same. ; 

“Is that the wind ?” asked Philip; I listened ; it 
was a low rumbling sound like the distant voice 
of the storm spirit, but it grew nearer and I 
thought it was a waggon: could it be, were we 
near anyroad! the bare possibilityof escape 
from our fast accumulating miseries inspired 
me with new life. My Sale biether was so weak 
from loss of bloed,that he could scarcely stand, 
soit remained for me to ascertain the founda- 
tion of our new life. I started and hurried on 
in the direction indicated by the sound—a large 
waggon now came in sight, leaded not with 
odious savages, but, with dear beautiful white 

ople. The driver saw me and stopped the 

rses, for I could not speak, so wildly did my 
head flutter with expectation, ‘‘What ails thee 
child?” exclaimed a kind voice, and oh! that 
voice, Juliet—it was, it was my own dear fa- 
ther’s. 

Hearing of the fatal termination of the war 
at Wyoming, he had left the troops at Strands- 
burgh, and hastened to learn the fate of his fam- 
ily, and now he had found them all except my 
brother George, who was slain in battle. My 
excellent mother wept tears of joy over her lost 
and found, and little Susan fairly danced im an 
ecstacy of bliss. A short journey brought us 
to the place where my father commenced a 
settlement. It was the very spot, Juliet,on which 
your own Pa now lives; but troubles still at- 
tended us, for four long weeks were we obliged 
to watch by the sick bed of poor Rosette. At 
the end of that time the physician pronounced 
her convalescent, but alas! alas! she was no 
longer the beautiful, the intelligent Rose Wil- 
mer ofother days. The lustre of the bright eye 
had departed forever, and the stare of vacant 
idiocy sat in the place of an expression which 
was wont to entrance every beholder. My bro- 
ther, my wretched, my distracted brother, 
could not bear this blighting of his soul’s fondest 
hopes. He was broken learted; a few short 
months saw the silver cord parted; and the so- 
‘emn words, “dust to dust,’ were spoken over 
eur beloved Philip’s grave. The wife of my 
petished brother has been ever since that time, 
just as you see her now, an unconscious frag- 
a of that history, which I alone live to re- 

. eae 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author 

n neglect; compared with which, reproach, 
atred, and opposition are names of happiness; 
yet this worst, this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fear. 
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FIELD FLOWERS. 


BY THOMAS CAMPSTLA. 
Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, "tis true, 
Yet, wildings of nature, I doat upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sigh', 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 
I love you for lalling me back into dreams, 
Of the blue highland mountains and echoing streams, 
And of broken glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note, 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune, 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June: 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 

When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


Ev’n now what affections the violet awakes, 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water lily restore: 

What landse pes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 


Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart you were dear, 
Ere the fervour of passion, or ague of fear, 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom: 
Once I welcome you more, in love’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 
—<>——— 


THE PALMER'S HYMN. 

The following beautiful lines are from the pen of the 
“Ettrick Shepherd.” They are designed to represent the 
morning prayer of a maniac who voluntarily became aa 
outcast of the desart. 

Lauded be thy name forever, 

Thou of life the guard and giver, 

Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 

Heal the heart Jong brok: with weeping. 
- * + . * . 


God of stillness and of motion, 
Of the rainbow and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock and river, 
Blessed be thy name forever. 
I have seen thy wondrous might, 
Through the shadows of the night, 
Thou who slumb’rest not nor sleepest, 
Blest art they thou kindly keep:st. 
* - 7 * 1 * 


God of evening’s yellow ray, 

God of yonder dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea, 
Like breathings of eternity. 
Thine the flaming spheres of light, 
Thine the darkness of the night, 
Thine are all the gems of even, 
God of Angels! God of heaven; 
God of life that fade shall never! 
Glory to thy name forever! 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE LUNATIC, A PRIZE TALE. 


“Fle etoit de ce monde ou les plus belles choses 
“(nt le pire destin; 
f “Et rose elle a vecu ce que Vit Lue TOSE,~-- 
: “L,’espace dun matin.” 
MALHERBE. 

Twenty-one years have now been added to 
“those beyond the flood, since the burning of the 
theatre in my native town of Richmond. Two 
years after that awful tragedy, I was in Phil- 
adelphia; one evening, I found myself by chance 
near the Lunatic Hospital, and impelled by one 
of those sudden and mysterious impulses which 
hurry us whither they will in spite of ourselves, 
I sought entrance within those sad precincts, 
whose sovereign, insanity, surrenders her em- 
pire only to Death. ‘Tis not my purpose to 
dwellon the general aspect and inmates of the 
place; the gloomy horrors which marked some 
cases—the melancholy and appealing inter- 
est attendant on other patients—all were dead- 
ened and disappeared before the powerful im- 

ression produced byone engrossing object. 

assing by a glass-door, situated at the remote 
end of a long passage, and — shaded by a 
green silk curtain, 1 was all at once arrested by 
a strain of music so soft, so sweet,and etherial, 
that, in the enchantment of the moment 1 could 
have 

“Deemed that spirit from on high, 
“Round where some hermit saint waslaid, 
“Were breathing heavenly melody.” 


I held my breath to listen, and recognized the 
notes of a piano on whicha hand as inasterly as 
Scarlatti’s, performed in unison witha celes- 
tial voice an air belonging to the vesper ser- 
vice of the Romish church. The gentleman, 
who politely showed me through the establish- 
ment,stood at my elbow,and motioned me to 
silence, as cautiously approaching on tip-toe, 1 
took note through the panes, that were left un- 
screened, of the hapless minstrel, whose surpas- 
sing art seerned thus exercised in triumph over 
madness. I saw before mea perfect personifi- 
cation of rapt and reverential devotion in the 
figure of a man, young, ta!l and thin, but of pro- 
portions as matchless as those of ‘the Sun in 
human limbs arrayed;” the face was turned from 
us ashe bent over the instrument, whose full 
and solemn chords rolled in sublime harmony 
from beneath his touch; but the exauisite head 
thrown back in such ecstacy of upward gaze--- 
the swaying form loosely wrapped in dark flow- 
ing vestments, and dilated beyond the ordinary 
size of life by the intensity of fervent feeling,--- 
the impassioned tones of the pious chaunt each 
expressed,and attested the very depth of reli- 
gious abstraction as exalted and sincereas that 


NATIC. 


on them so as to hide his face completely from 
my view; 
ment from ; P 
fresh memorials to aid an uncertain recolleg. 
tion of its interesting tenant. The apart 

was of small dimensions, but fitted up with the 
nicest regard to comfort; and the many fanciful 


disordered mind. One compartment, covered 
with the rarest butter flies in fine preservation, 
gave token of a taste for that branch of natural 
history; another was hung with a series of little 
maps superbly colored; an old cremona violin 
lay in its uppercase ona table beside the piano 
forte, and a window seat was occupied by ap 
Eolian harp, on which the winds of heaven, as 
they came loaded with fragrance from the beds 
of a flower-garden beneath, “discoursed most ex 
cellent music.’ A profusion of exotics, evident 
ly tended by a careful hand, perfumed the cham. 
ber, one side of which exhibited on a small altar 
standing in a recess the sacred emblems of his 
picturesque faith---a crucifix delicately carved 
in ivory and ebony, the chalice of holy water,a 
missal in splendid bindings, and several choice 
paintings of female saints 


“That knelt in pictured prayer,” 


but my attention was chiefly drawn to an antique 
cabinet wherein were displayed various land- 
scapes in minature of the liveliest tints, and exe- 
cuted with the ingenuity of a practised mechan- 
ician. One in particular enlivened by a millin 
full motion, struck me as a transcript of one of 
the most beautiful scenes near Richmond; but 
my observation was quickly attracted from it 
to the movements of its accomplished and un- 
fortunate artist. As the breeze moved the res- 
ponsive strings of the lyre near him, the 
started him from his recumbent posture; he 
rose---and advanced, but with his back still to 
wards us, tothe window: there he stood in anat- 
titude of negligent grace, while the bright rays 
of the setting sun, shooting suddenly from under 
a gorgeous cloud, fell through the casement 
and gleaming on the chesnut curls, that cluster 
ed in rich luxuriance over his brow, cro 
him with a glory like that playing in old pictures 


of some faint and half forgotten song, pou 
a torrent of fond and passionate words. 
we could hear him through the door, which 


ventured to unclose alittle way---murmur out, 
“Then you will go Sophie; you dont love me 





of a St. Augustine or a Pascal. At length the 
holy hymn was at an end; symphonious blending 
of song and accompaniment died away; the per- 
former ceased, and memory began in me to dis- 
solve the spell of immagination. There was 
something in the action, the voice, the person of 
the gifted but unhappy sufferer before me, fa- 
miliar and yet strange, as the wild perplexities 
ofatroubleddream. He had dropped his folded 
arms on the piano, and sat with his head resting 


wellenough to give up one play for my sake 
Consider its the first phen asked you to foreg®, 
while I resign all for the luxury of being neat 


bright,so pure, the dewy type of thy beauty 
thy destiny; last night, while all slept save my 
love, 1 watched it in pride and joy as the 
trous regent of thy fate appeared to smile down 
upon me: at once a cloud as black as death,# 
swift as thought, interposed between me 

star 1 worship; it vanished from my sight---thal 
one alone of all the starry scroll, was 











but my eyes, as they glanced fora mo. | 
him around his prison, encountered | 


decorations pendant on the walls and scattered | 
throughout, indicated an elegant rather than a [ 





er 





about a canonized head. At last he spoke-+ | 
and in accents that fell on my ear like the echo | 


forth as ifin converse with an imaginary being, | 


a while dissuasion succeeded protestations, and | 





you; of gazing on you. See yon star just ret 
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_.and the darkness of the grave usurped 
= aon of its reign. Say, Sophie, or 
what may this portend, then stopped - : 
hearkening for a reply; then went on with the 
most impressive gestures. Then, cunrert, 
since you must go, smile once more on 7s 7 
'll think it but the chaos of a brain that a s 
to madness, adieu! adieu! I must not linger thus, 

et, Sophie, stay; give me that rose that impearls 
dy bair, and if to-morrow is peace and brightness 
onus, I'll bring it backand replace it midst 
those tresses.” Another pause---“Sophie, one 
moment more; look at thy lovely orb; how pro- 
itious now her light! so may she shine on my 
vigil and be the mirror to foreshow thy fair and 
favouring fortunes. But if aught dark or disas- 
trous again dim her ray, call me hot visionary; 
chide not my trespass, if I come even at mid- 
night to thee tolearn the worst! So hie, you 
will go; my heart forbodes an awful crisis 1D 
ourloves. Sophie! whatif we never meet again? 
you frown upon me. Good night; good night! 
Forever!” was repeated in the low tones of ten- 
derest emotion. e turned from the window, 
carefully inshrining a white rose in his bosom; 
and as the last beam of day fell on features 
like those which Janey ascribes to Adonis or 
Joseph, 1 identified with a most painful, thrill 
of surprise and horror an early companion, Do- 
ted as the “admirable Crichton” ofthe circles 
in which we had known each other. | had 
lastseen him in the full energy of health and 
reason; | now beheld him a confirmed but gen- 
erally harmless lunatic: he had been brought 
tothe mad-house by that dreadful catastrophe 
alluded to in my first lines. : 

Auguste, or(as we Americans called him) Au- 

stus Pelisson, the son of an emigrant from 
Strasburg, in much esteemat Richmond as an 
eminent music master and respectable man--- 
was looked on and cherished from his cradle as 
a prodigy of talent and beauty. In person as 
well as in mind he combined the peculiarities of 
two nations---the fine, versatile and ardent geni- 
us of the Italian (his mother being one) with the 
morbid sensibility, and addiction to mysticism 
and abstruse study, characteristic of the Ger- 
man blood. The refinement of taste and com- 
plexional warmth of temperament, denoting 
his affinity to the classic natives of the “sunny 
south,” shone in- strong and pleasing contrast 
with a poetical turn of imagination and fund of 
sterling integrity and worth, which proved him 
the son of his Fatherland: the like harmonious 
mixture of properties in his bodily presence, 
rendered hima most superior specimen of map- 
ly comeliness, with an aptitude to all arts and 
sciences, alike proper to his descent on both 
sides, early displayed itself as the master pas- 
s10n of his soul, and was pursued with an assi- 
duity and success which made him, while yet a 
child, renowned throughout the state as a mira- 
cle of skill both on the piano and violin. His 
father who foresaw in him the musical lion of 
the age, reared him to his own vocation, though 
with infinite difficulty; for Augustus, proud as 

© was pre-eminent, recoiled from the drudgery 

of elementary tuition, and was onl reconciled to 

arrangement which charged him with the 

superintendence of practisings, by the lively 
10* 
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tings, and cordial glances with which the 
adies always smiled on his approach. Full of 
that romantic gallantry, which deifies the sex, 
he could not be insensible to those involuntary 
courtesies which so gracefully acknowledged 
the supremacy of a —s appearance over 
the casual distinctions of rank and fortune; and 
the young Pelisson, as polite as he was hand- 
some, was admitted on a familiar footing into 
the first houses in the town. But though feasted 
and admired there as much as Rosiniin London, 
he became not enslaved by any one of his fair 
entertainers; the heart of the elegant musician, 
furmed to feel that excess of passionate attach- 
ment, immortalized by Petrarch and Rousseau, 
already beat with love strong as death, for one 
not as transcendant but as comely as himself. 
Among the friends of the Pelisson family, 
there was a French refugee from San Domingo 
by the name of Vernier, with his wife and three 
daughters. To the second of these, just bursting 
into womanhood, was rendered by all who saw 
her, that spontaneous homage with which mor- 
tality might bow before a celestial visitant; for 
seldom or never was daughter of our earthly 
sphere so fraught with all that bespeaks an ori- 
.gin from on high---as fair, as gentle, and as 
simple as Eve in her first dignity of innocenct, 
was Sophie Vernier. There was nothing of 
the Juno, or the Venus about her—nothing bril- 
liant or commanding to sparkle or impose; and 
the charm of that Rsavaate face, perfect as it 
was in contour, colouring and feature,—yet lay 
in its transparent reflection of such inward sanc- 
tity and singleness of heart as carried back the 
mind to the image of our common mother walk- 
ing inthe freshness of virgin beauty amid the 
shades of Eden. Thrown often together, though 
under those restraints which among the French 
always guard the intercourse between young 
men and maidens, there was nothing so natural 
as for Sophie and Augustus to reciprocate 


“The charming agonies of love 
“Whose misery delights.” 


He felt the passion in such guise as Byron's 
burning pen has shadowed forth in his immortal 
“Dream;” in her t’was a sentiment chaste, soft 
and constant as herself. Long, timid and silent 
was the probation of the lovers; for Sophie trem- 
bled to analyze the tumultuous tremor of nerve 
and heart beneath which she was ready to sink 
in the presence of Pelisson, who on his part 
“owned by a thousand tender fears,” misinterpre- 
ted her shyness, that surest mark of woman's 
love, as men are ever wont to do. At length 
one summer evening, when all was brightness 
balm and silence, accident threw them together 
in her father’s little garden: Sophie immersed 
in a soft reverie, stood amid a bower of yellew 
jessamine that ornamented the centre; languid 
from heat and overpowered by the rich pertume 
around her, she plucked the flowers leaf by 
leaf, and blew them carelessly away with her 
breath; through the trellis. of the fragrant screen, 
she saw him, who, at that mement employed her 
thoughts, sauntering slowly up the walk, with 
something in his hand which he passionately 
kissed over and overagaim. The bosom of the 





lovely girl panted so vielently and at be drew 
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near, that she remained rivetted to the spot, ail | 
suing her childish sport with redoubled industry. | 
Pelisson entered the arbour,—and on seeing 
her. started back in so much confusion that 
what he held dropped on the ground at Sophie's | 
feet. Scarce knowing what she did, the agita- | 
ted maiden stooped to pick it up. and in the ob- 
ject of caresses so tender and repeated bebeld | 
her own beauteous resemblance. One deep’ 
blush, “celestial, rosy red,” that ever sprea 
face, neck and hands, even to her fingers’ ends | 
---one glance softly lightening from those large 
dewy, starlit eyes, as they were just raised from | 
the picture to his and instantly withdrawn, and | 
the whole secret was revealed, without a word | 
on either side; in the rapturous triumph into) 
which be was thrown by this mute and precious | 
avowal, Augustus caught her to his breast, and 
held her there in speechless ecstacy, while im- 
sing on her innocent lips 

PsA tome, long kiss, a bios of youth and love.” 

From that hour the hearts of the lovers were 
laid open to each other. But they rarely met 
alone--and neither thought ofseeking salace by 
clandestine interview or written correspond- 
ence. Sophie would have shrunk from such a 
step as from sacrilege; and Augustus loved her 
too truly and honorably todream of purchasing 
his own gratification by leading her into disobe- 
dience or impropriety. They were content to 
enjoy the few delicious moments, with which 
chance sometimes befriended them,---to look | 
forward to their union as the epoch, whose ad- 
vent was as sure as it was blissful,---and mean- 
while sacredly to perform all that filial respect 
and decorous observance required of them. 
Both were aware that the opposition of their pa- 
rents would be likely to impede their wishes, for 
a time; but when they were together, all diffi- 
culties would vanish before the amorous elo- 
quence, with which the ambitious youth detailed 
his visions ef professional distinction abroad, and | 
Sophie’s confidence in her powers of persuasion 
athome. Despite the natural violence of Pelis- 
son’s passions, and his strong tendency to jeal- 
ousy, 80 implicit was his faith in Sophie’s affec- 
tion, and in Sophie’s truth, that he was compar- 
atively free from the various pangs attendant on 
the most prosperous love-suit. But one cloud 
ever gathered to darkle their clear horizon, and 
that the fair creature whom it threatened was 
ant to treat as the fantasm of a fond imagination. 
To the devotional turn of his maternal country, 
Augustus added the true German gusto for as- 
trology, and all difficult and superstitious love. 
To these “demi-sciences,” he applied himself in- 
cessantly after his engagement with Mile. Ver- 
nier; and Aneel somata configuration and sym- 
pathetic coincidence---from the portents of ce- 
lestial signs, and terrestrial phenomena, and of 
those dreams wherein he beheld the mystic ad- 
umbrations of futurity,---he drew omens and 
predictions of fair or dubious import, and disqui- 
eted or delighted himself, and not unfrequently 
her---as the result of his calculations seemed 
adverse or auspicious. Sophie was little given 
tothese vain saperesitions the simple piety of 
her nature and the joyous heedlessness of youth, 
prompted her to enjoy the present good without 





ny a fervent benison blessed the 





anucipation of the ill which might come with 
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the morrow; but little by little she became some. 


what infected, with the anxieties and researeh, | 


es of the star-gazing lover.--and listened ty 
his prophetic fancies, and mysterious sublim} 
jargon with alternate fear, and incredulity, One 


clear, large star, which his sidereal admiration 


indicated as the emblem and arbiter of Sophie's 


destiny, was watched,and waited on by the fong | 


devotion of Augustus with more than chaldeay 


d| belief and perseverance; stillits pure and trem. 


ulous light beamed steadily, benigeast,aae Ma- 
right presage, 
as it pursued its appointed path along the blue, 
etherial sky,---the symbol of a lot---not splendid, 
but serene as the mild virtues of the angelic yj. 
sion to whose service the romantic ast 
had sworn himself. Buteven this auspi 
promise failed to satisfy a mind swayed by the 
endless misgivings of a melancholy and ena. 
moured fancy---or rather the national appetite 
for the obscure, and marvellous, “grew with 
what it fed on,” till all other propensities, and 
well nigh all other feelings were abscrbed and 
forgotten in the eagerness wherewith he deliv. 
ered himself up to the bewildering illusions of 
his idle and unprofitable studies. Summer was 
gone; the mellow glow of autumnal pomp faded 
away, from the lovely scenery, which, dispersed 
about the environs of Virginia’s metropolis makes 
her the sylvan rival of the renowned English 
Richmond; and each season left the lovers grow: 
ing gradually less gay, but Pelisson’s restless 
pryings into futurity, came in aid of a constite 


tional gloom and potency of imagination; and > 


their mutual re-action was fearfully increased 
by other causes. Augustus felt sick at heart 
from many disappointments; him impetuous idol 
atry of Sophie could ill brook the tedium of in 
definite delay; and the irritable impatience with 
which he began tocontemplate the long period 
inevitably intervening between his departure 
for Europe, and the attainment of such indepen 
dence as might justify the lover in putting o 
the husband, led him, at times, to doubt and de 
ny the possibility of ever arriving at that raptu 
rous consummation. Besides the busy and fem 
tive season had set in with winter. The State 
Legislature was in session, within the walls o 
the Capitol---balls and parties rife in the fash 
ionable world; the city swarming with gay and 
wealthy strangers, and all going ‘‘merry as 4 
marriage-bell;” the theatre too, that neutral and 
favourable haunt of all classes,was open, and 
ong nightly with fulland applauding houses 

ld Vernier loved dramatic entertainments 
with more than a Frenchman’s passion: so did 


the whole family, from the aged and still hand | 


some grand-mother, whose words were revere 
ced as sacred oracles, down to the sprightly, 
little Cecile, the pet and play-thing of the happy 
house-hold: the play was therefore the re 


finale of each evening, to the great discompe F 


sure of the sensitive Augustus, who, though he 


loved to see his fair queen and the co . 
in 


taking of all diversions proper to youth, and 

nocence; loved not to have her rare and retiring 
charms so continually exposed to public adm 
ration. Her father was intimate with all aetom 
f celebrity,---the Coopers, the Greens, and 


Twaitses of that day; their most animated civil 
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: nt hyperbole of compliment were 
pple Ag the feet of the exquisite 
5 hough the delicate lover well 
daughter; and t bt é a 
knew that Sophie shrunk from their expressive 
lantries and witty flatteries in dismay and 
ispleasure equal to his own, still the sight, the 
pare idea of her being thus beset, gave him so 
much pain that after a while he ceased to make 
one of the lively group, from which he never 
sought however to detach Mite. Vernier. Un- 
der such disturbance of feeling, *twas in vain 
that he had recourse to the occupations, that in 
other days, had pleasantly beguiled his liesure; 
ainting, mechanics, reading,even music, once 
the master spell of his nature, had lost all power 
todissipate or allay his troubled thoughts. Only 
intheabstract depths of astrology,---in the vague 
reconcilements, and laborious uncertainties 
of horoscope, divination by every sign, immate- 
rial influences, and all the exciting horrors of 
German mystification, could his unquiet spirit 
find congenial fascination, and short respite 
from the image of his beloved, conspicuous amid 
the gay and promiscuous assemblage, into which 
she was nightly thrown, as a pure and spotless 
lily, standing in majesty in a parterre of gaudy 
hollyhocks. It was about this time that I obtain- 
ed the fortune of an introduction to the surpas- 
sing being, in whom shone such gentleness and 
beauty as instantly transported my fancy to the 
interesting festival of Saency, and the floral crown 
there awarded to the fairest and most virtuous 
maiden. In truth she wore, at that moment, a 
wreath of white roses woven into those locks 
which, in length and richness, might have vied 
with Leila’s “*hyacinthine flow,” by the hand of 
the romantic adorer, who forcedly envolsed her 
as his “Queen of the Rose.” 
Separated in a manner from Sophie’s society; 
the tine of his foreign voyage near at hand; suf- 
fering under the corrosions of fastidious senti- 
ment and a foretaste of the tortures of intermi- 
table absence,---it is not wonderful that the hue 
of Pelisson’s musings darkened hourly. He be- 
gan, in his distrust of every thing about him, to 
conceit that the star of his birth was retrograde; 
that though the radiant hieroglyphic of Sophie 
and fate yet kept its kindly aspect, there was 
some malign and counteracting ascendant 
among the superior heavenly bodies, menacing 
their final happiness. Once impressed with this 
ominous notion, he bent like other philososhers, 
each fact to fit his theory—till the chain of ap- 
palling prognosticks was almost complete in 
its links; at first, he strove against these ill-bo- 
ding fantasies, and chided the unmanly weak- 
hess that encouraged them: but as proof seemed 
added to Papen nate and presage after pres- 
age glared in grim array on his excited imagina- 
tion, he no longer made an effort to resist the 
evil effects of his own profane perversity of in- 
quisition, but rather sought to strengthen and 
confirm them. The very intensity of his devo- 
tion to Mile. Vernier rendered him but the 
more tremblingly alive to aught indicative of 
anger or disaster to her, and while gazing on 
that sweet brow where “clear chastity sat 
meekly enthroned,” his over-burdened heart 
would relieve itself by whispering his tale of 
portents, and commentary of fears. Sophie had 
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long been aware of this peculiar bias of mind, 
in Pelisson, and for some time paid but little 
attention to his discourse on these gloomy to- 
pics. Living and moving in the happy glee 
of a young and guileless breast, every thing 
connected with her life and love, was tinged 
couleur de rose, by fairy fancy, and awakened a 
joyous anticipation. Satisfied, and what true 
and modest woman is not? with the dear delight 
of loving and being loved again; and bred up in 
submissive respect to the ordinances of parent- 
al restriction,—of the two, the seraphic girl was 
by far least uneasy under the checks that fet- 
tered their amatory commerce. She knew 
that he whom she deemed the master of honor 
and fidelity, was well and near her; they met of- 
ten in company—some times, and how precious 
was the interview, alone; thus much formed her 
simple felicity,—for the diffidence of her pure 
and timid nature blushed at daring to cherish a 
warmer wish. ‘Tis true she trembled and 
wept at the thought of parting; but she had by 
no means an adequate conception of the length 
of his phe stay in France and Italy,much 
less of the temptations and difficulties certain 
there to bestrew his path. Hitherto her attach- 
ment had been to her a source of the softest 
pleasure; she had gathered and worn the flow- 
ers of love without being pierced with the thorns 
—but the time was now come when she was 
made to feel that they had only been hidden; not 
lost their point. Seeing the object dearest to her 
after heaven, downcast and disturbed, though 
by a visionary, and to her incomprehensible 
emotion; the fair Sophie could but exert her 
tenderest powers to soothe and animate; in con- 
soling his sorrow she insensibly shared it,— 
while trying to combat his arguments and appre- 
hensions, they often overcame her ae 
disbelief of them. Still there was a charm, be- 
yond all of past experience, in thus ministering 
to his peace and solace; the father of passion 
succeeded and effaced the placid sensation of 
joy: and never were their hearts drawn soclose- 
ly together as while both shuddered in horror 
at the prospect of being severed soon, and for 
ever. When apart ha Pelisson, Sophie 
thought not, with dread; but in pity of his pro- 
phetic alarms; ’twas onlyin his presence that 
they proved themselves powerful cver her; and 
if she yielded to the contagion and he saw the 
bright tears“‘like pearls from diamonds dropt” 
gather ip her eyes, as she listened to his melan- 
choly language, it acted like magic in rousing 
him from his vain imaginings of woe. 
Mid-winter had now passed; the theatre was 
about to close and the Verniers had not yet 
missed a single play. The benefits were most- 
ly taken, and the amateurs of the scenic art, 
crowded to enjoy the last and best treats. The 
profit-night of Placide,a popular manager, was 
announced; a new piece translated for the oc- 
casion from the French by the learned profes- 
sor Girardin, offered great attractions, as did a 
very superior corpse dramatique. The fond 
Sophie felt relieved by the near cessation in her 
attendance; for she knew that Augustus was 
miserable while she was there surrounded—and 
her health scarce permitted such constant dis- 
sipation. In ail the stiller combinations or op- 





sition which controlled or thwarted his reckon- 
ing, the “bright particular star,” that governed 
her mortal course showed no sign of change; no 
ominous Variance of token: and on this benign 
and beauteous sphere, the eyes and hopes of the 
unwearied lover alike rested through the long 
sad hours that his divinity spent, less by her 
own choice than the will of her friends, in ap- 
parentenjoyment at the play-house. On Wed- 
nesday a slight indisposition detained Sophie at 
home. Augustus was there in the early part of 
the evening, butof course retired when the fam- 
ily party went their usual way. That night as 
he gazed on the auspicious orb, and breathed 
orisous for her weal and safety, a thick black 
cloud suddenly passed over the fair star; and it 
was visible no more. Chilled to the heart at 
this most frightful prodigy, he stood aghast, 
like one stricken with thunder; when somewhat 
recovered from the first shock he stood shrink- 
ing from a huodred hideous surmises of super- 
stitious dread—and watched, but in vain, for the 
reappearance of the lost star till the morning 
light surprised him there. The moment that 
he could hope to gain access, he hastened to the 
abode of Mile. Vernier, whom he found smiling 
in peaceful happiness like an emparadised an- 
gel. No opportunity then occurred of speaking 
particularly to her; sd he returned in the eve- 
ning to relate his dark vision and consequent 
agonies—and to beseech as if pleading for his | 
salvation that she would, for once, consent to 
stay at home and let him with any of her young 
female companions bear her company. But 
Sophie could with truth, assign no cause for de- 
clining to go with her friends; her slight indispo- 
sition had left no trace behind it; ’twas an old 
and special acquaintance of her father, who was 
that nightto be patronised, and who had com- 
plimented them with seacs in the manager’s box: 
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and the dread of he knew not what, but some. 
thing more terrible because unknown and jp. 
distinct, leaned from a high window in his fa. 
ther’s house, which stood near the theatre. His 
straining eyes alternately bent on two objects, 
took cognizance of nothing else. All emotj 

besides was to him paralized and extinct; he be 
held only the star, presiding over his idol’s des. 
tiny, and the quarter, wherein stood the buildi 


—— 





which at that moment contained her. At fing [ 


the pulsations of his heart mght have been 
heard and counted at the other end of the 

but, by degrees, as hour succeeded hour, ail 
the watches of the night wore heavily away, he 
felt less awfully shaken. His gaze was stil} 
upon the far and favourin planet—and still as 
the fatidical rays twinkled down upon him, sof 
and luminous and clear, they re-assured his 
lightened breast,—and though he still watched 
what was to him a sacred light, ’twas less ip 
terror than in rekindling confidence. All a 
once a deep shade came over his vision—a dark 
dense body shot before the er star, and it 
was lost in primeval and utter darkness, At 
the same instant, Pelisson’s desperate 
caught the aspect of the East—he turned themon 
a strong glare of red light, bursting forth, and 
spreading over that quarter of the sky. An in 
stant more, and he was in the open air, pursy- 
ing his frantic way with the speed of lightning 
towards the hideous conflagration. A 
moment, and the late silent streets resounded 
with shrieks, and swarmed with people, flyi 
in the same direction—the great barracks- 
rung outits rapid and awful peal, far echoing 
over all the surrounding country, while yet 
above the din of frenzied call on wife and hus 
band, and child; of the clamor of the iron t 
that sounded its Hasty larum, and the rushing 
tramp of hundreds, who ran they knew not whith 


and so little was she moved by the fond entrea- } er, was heard from countless voices, the tremen- 


ties and fore-boding fears of her agitated lover, | 
that for the first time, she rallied him on them, | 
and refused to resign her own judgment | 
to his empassioned representations. They par- | 
ted; she to accompany her parents to the thea- 
tre, he to be miserable till they met again. 

A brilliant audience filled the play-house. 
The night was calm, soft and starry as if to| 
tempt unusual numbers forth. How many | 
went forth that evening in the pride of gaiety | 
and beauty, and all the splendour of rich adorn- | 
ment! How many that evening enjoyed their | 
first, perhaps their last play! How many eyes 
sparkled and hearts beat high, as the hour 
came that summoned to the most moral and fas- 
cinating of pastimes! within the crowded edi- 
fice, reigned lights and music, mirth and mimic 
show; without, all seemed to bespeak peace, 
harmony and repuse,—though afterwards, omen 
and strange warning were remembered and 
recounted as visibly foreshowing the wrathful 
pupae of Heaven. 

Twas midnight; all were sleeping save per- 
chance some anxious mother who sat up beside 
the parlour fire, waiting the return of a sole 
daughter or young son, permitted in charge of 
some older relative tosee the performance of 
the night. The tortured Augustus, writhing 
under the pangs of a superstitious expectation, 





dous cry of “Fire! fire! fire! The play-house 
is in a light blaze—and a thousand people burn 
ing up init!” Augustus heard nothing, furious 
ly dashing aside whatever came in his way, he 
knew uot that he drew his breath till he reached 
the fatal spot. There raged the confirmation 
of his fearful auguries. A radiance as if of day 
ihuminated the whole atmosphere. A thousand 
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blazes of living flame, crackling, hissing, roat f 


ing, and darting their forked tongues into the 
upward air, streamed around, and through, and 
within the devoted building, and the human vie 
tums that there met a fiery death, while from 
each door and window immense volumes of 
thick, sulphureous smoke broke forth, and a 
cending slowly, hovered in solid masses, likethe 


in exultation over his sure prey. Never wa 
there before exhibited an emblem so terribly 
sublime and vivid of the scriptural hell—for 
from within came rending the ears, and wring: 
ing the hearts of the spectators the fierce y 
of masculine despair, the faint appealing sh 

of yirl-hood and infaney, the last screech, utter 
ed in mortal terror, and the loud, piercing, pr 
longed scream, with which some wretch essay 
ed to spring aside, as the broad winding-sheet 
of flame came rolling onward and enwrap 
them like a funeral garment. 
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| aform so terrible and sudden. 
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sands stood around the burning pile, and 
ane was rendered, for earthly aid was 
powerless to save. All that the agonized look- 
ers-on could do, was done by urging and im- 
Joring the frightened crowd, pent up within the 
lazing barriers, to throw themselves from any 


| opening, and in rsising and succouring as they 


fell one by one to the ground, the bolder ones 


| who heard and obeyed the eager and encour- 
agin 


appeal, many, alas! only encountered 
death in another form, or escaped horribly 
maimed and — by the fall. Here might 
be seen some maddened father, rushing amid 
the fierce, flaring torrent of flame, and hot suffo- 
cating steam, mixed with showers of sputtering 
sparks, to seek a helpless child; there a mother, 

‘ing in the energy of distraction to fling her- 


' self into death in rescue of her darling ones; 


young daughters just rowing up to womanhood, 
were seen and heard 


hour; sisters, and dearer yet than sisters, fell 
back from the windows into the fiery furnace, 
or were enveloped as they flew before the furi- 
ous element,and brother and lover stood below, 
and beheld them perish unaided. No sight or 
sound of Sophie Vernier, greeted the maniac 
Augustus, as he burst witha mighty bound over 
each successive obstacle, and was lost to view 
in an instant. Ten minutes sufficed to finish 
the work of destruction, with a crash as horrible 
as the closing of the infernal gates, the stair- 
case gave way, and fell beneath the hundreds 
heaped upon it; then with a noise like the loud- 
est peal of splitting thunder, the roof tumbled 


| in—the flames were smothered by it, and all was 


still within the smoking’ ruin, savethe broken 
moans, heard here and there from some crippled, 
or halfunconscious sufferer. But without arose 
from earth to sky, the wild, accusing cry, as 
the whole of the blazing and animated interior 
was buried beneath the falling beams and raf- 


| ters: humanity shrinks in silence from the spot. 


The morning dawned brightly over the ca- 
lamitous city, and found the committees appoint- 
ed to that duty passing from house to house, to 
ascertain who were missing. Seldom before did 
the fierce monster death seize“upon his prey in 

; Rinetpals u- 
man beings, among them some of the first and 
fairest in the land were on that memorable 
Thursday, the 29th of December, burned to ash- 


| &s,or scorched into a crispy mass of oily cin- 


ders. Among them, by the inscrutable decree 
of Providence, were numbered two of the Ver- 


| Bier family; the decrepid grand-mother; the stiff, 
| unwieldy father, the elderly mother, were 


spared and set aside for life; the eldest daughter 


| oescaped: not so the sweet Sophie, light as a 


vernal zephyr—the agile Cecile, that outran 
the mountain fawn—they perished together in 
the first blush of youth. There was no vestige, 


no imperishable memorial. whereby to identify 


the remains of that angelic being, who thus 
laid down her innocent life; they made part of 
the general gathering, over whom floods of tears 
Were wept in pitying sorrow—but no holy drops 
a or kindred grief bedewed the mixed 


My business is not with the multiplied cere- 


y the parent, whom they’ 
| vainly cz.lled upon to save them in that awful 
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monies, that bewailed the shocking catastrophe, 
and attended the obsequies of the hapless suf- 
ferers. I left the frenzied Pelisson struggling 
with supernatural might to force his entrance 
into the burning play-house; he was borne back 
by the swaying movements of the crowd, tram- 
pled down and seen no more till next morning, 
when his bruised and bleeding body was found at 
a little distance from the smoking heap of min- 
led ashes. He was conveyed home, and care- 
ully nursed into a recovery of sense and some 
corporeal strength, but the light of reason was 
lost forever. He recognized no friend and re- 
newed no occupation. At first he awoke to 
raging madness, and the most severe methods 
were found necessary to curb his excesses. By 
—o his violence subsided into a settled gloom 
and its paroxysms never re-appeared except 
when the implements of his astrological labors 
were presented to him in the hope that his com- 
plete oblivion of all former associations might 
not extend to a pursuit to which he had once so 
devoted himself. He then flew on the person, 
who held the offeusive objects, tore him with 
savage ferocity, broke them into a thousand 
fragments and relapsed into a partial delirium. 
After the interval of a year, it was thought ad- 
visable to remove him to Philadelphia, where 
he had since continued. A younger brother— 
for there was nosister remaining with him, and 
to his affectionate care, was Owing the neat- 
ness and agreeable arrangement of his chamber. 
Surrounded by the mementos of his past avo- 
cations and delights, and furnished with all 
means and apesenees to multiply them—the 
unobservant Augustus knew nobody—reécurred 
to nothing—memory was a blank, notrace of the 
past survived, save that each evening, at the 
twilight hour, he apostrophized his buried love 
in fondest repetition of the last discourse that 
passed between them, and lavished his caress- 
es on a white rose always kept within his bo- 
som, frequently renewed by Theodore. 

All the rest of his time was employed in the 
duties of a devotion, now become his sole princi- 
ple of action, and in executing with his most 
sublime powers, the fine music of the Catholic 
church services. How much or how little he 
remembered of her who was so cruelly taken 
from him, is not known. Her fate is aptly im- 
aged in the lines prefixed to this faint sketch; 
his is to be read in the records of a mad-house: 
in pity and in admiration, I left him there a 
Lunatic. E. C. §&. 
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He who alone would ever live, 
Deserves to always live alone; 
No sympathy has he to give, 
No joys that he can call his own. 
Like some uncultivated field, 
His breast all tenantless doth lie ;--- 
No fruitage the waste soil can yield, 
And buds of hope but spring to die. 
—s——_—— 

Mental pleasures never cloy; unlike those of 
the body, they are increased by repetition, ap- 
proved by reflection, and strengthened by enjey- 
ment. 














From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
WASHINGTON. 
BY TATSAM F. GOULD 
When the c’e1r san comes o'er the erstern hills, 
And hus bright face the world be? 
j ’ rt +? 
Where are the stars that gemmed the crown oF nigh 
Drowned in th 
So earth's grext 
Fade. and ri tire from thet of Wasurveros, 
Who took throazh life his high, antrodden way, 
Unaatehed. as o'er the skies, the orb of day. 
Return, re mughtr. ye ilinstrous dead. 
Whose shining theeds on history have shed 
ts purest radian-e—who, ‘ron age to a¢*. 
> page 
now return and play 


with giory filis. 


- pe 
splendour! dwindled out of sight: 
nams grow less, and one by one, 


Have le? yoor names as Mars upon th 
Of the world’s annals’ 
Your paris agaix: and who shail wer the buy? 
The only wreath that 
Will bind the forehead of 


Bring out your swords ye warriors. from the hash 


has no blighted lef, 


‘is 
yar nation’s chief? 


Of their long shumbers’ while a thousand blush 
For madly clashing in the nseless strife, 
With blood that telle of wanton sport with life, 
One, wisely- tempered, shines without a stain! 
Columbia's hero ne'er unsheathed in vain! 
By noble means, he noble ends pursued, 
Whose first. creat conquest was Aimself subdued. 
Ye Patriots come and al! your breasts unveil 

To show which had the flame the last to fail! 

*Tis his who on ovr conntry’s altar cast 

His dearest private interests, to the last, 

While self consuming for a people's right, 

Rose in 2 cloud of incense to the sight 

Of earth and heaven. till from a weary hand 

The baffled foe-mnan dropped his harmiess brand. 
Statesmen and sages, come and cluster round! 

Who auned so high reflections so profound 

As our great Counsellor! His mental view 

Pierced every shade, and showed a peuple through. 
He. a fair pillar by a master hand. 

Seblime, towers oer you, rock-based, firm and grand, 
Wisdom. and strength, and beauty—these combined 
To form the structure of his perfect mind! 
Philanthropists, from every clime draw near, 

While im your midst we set your high compeer, 
Rehearse your lives, and prove, if any can, 

Who honored God by purer love to man, 

That glowed within the bosom that is Jaid, 

In holy rest, beneath the cypress shade. 

Where Vernon gives our deathiess friend a tomb, 
To alumber in his Liurels all in bloom ! 


Souls of the jnst made perfect ! which of you, 
More just and perfect—bade the world adieu, 
Than our imiwortal Chieftain? While he bore 
The high commission from his King, to pour 
The oil of joy throughout a weeping land— 

To give a nation being by his hand: 

He. o'er the earth, with garments undefiled, 
Walked before Heaven asa little child. 


Srrerr or Wasuicron ! though often told. 
The story of thy deeds must ne'er grow old, 
Till no young breast remains to be inspired, 
Aad virtue, valour, greatness have expired! 
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: But should the land whose bondage thou hast broke, 

Sport of her freedom for another yoke, 

O. look not down upon her—she will be 

Debased. nor worth a father’s smile from thee! 

ee 
From the New England Magazme. 
AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CARL), 
LETTER IIL. 


Rochefoucauld, who probably saw as deeply in 
the inmost recesses of the human heart, as any m 
that ever lived, stated as an aphorism, that “no me 
was ever more unlike another, than he was 
ally unlike himself.” Some other ethical phi 
said, to the same purpose, that “man is a ‘ 
contradictions.” Alas! for the honour of hum 
nature, there is too much truth in both remarke—q 
[ am persuaded, that there hardly exists a hum 

| being, who does not frequently prove the truth, 
both. So far as regards my single self, “I py 
| guilty to the soft impeachment,” and have, ing 
early part of my career, given full proof that he 
claiin no exemption. My coup d’essat, asa wie 
was a violent tirade against the barbarous practices 
duelling; and behold me, in a very few short yearsm 

ning tull tilt, and provoking a duel, which, a 

to the strictest laws of chivalry, I might have avs 

ed, without dishenor. 

man, whom, notwithstanding my ignorance of them 
of fire arms, I might have killed, and thus ved: 
' woman and five or six children of their natural pros 
tor, though I was conscious, at the very moment ¢ 
the enormity of the offence! 1 might well say," 
| see the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” Alas! Als! 

I repeat, for poor human nature! 
| Having very few notes to guide me, and depend 

therefore, as I do, almost altogether on my mer 
| in these loose sketches, I shall trequently ommt tot 
| duce incidents in their proper chronological orden 
| events do not present themselves to my recollections 
| a regular, consecutive series. In all such cases! 
note down the items as they afterwards occur, wil 
regard to anachronism. 

Two or three circumstances, just now reco 
within this category, and ought to have been notial 
in my first letter, if noticed at all,—perhaps the re 
will think that they might just as well be omitted 
together. ; 

I happened to be in Crow-street Theatre, Dubline 
the first representation ofthe Poor Soldier—andm 
gre the genuine humour of the piece, the exe 
music of the songs, and the admirable performanet# 
the actors, I was to the last degree indignant at 
introduction on the stage, of an Irish coward. T 
offence was, in my estimation, infinitely enha 
the writer being an Irishman. I wrote next day, 
published in the Volunteer’s Journal, a violent 
| on the piece—on the writer—and on the manager, # 
Daly, who had dared to insult an Irish audiencel 
the representation of such a piece, the first m® 
British Drama in which an Irish coward is exhil 
| British dramatists, when they introduced an Inst 
| on the stage, however they might have cancatu 
| character by bulls and blunders, and too often by! 
bufioonery, had never rendered an Irishman dé 
ble by the display of cowardice. 
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jury he would sustain, if, through my instrumental 
the piece should be damned; and urged, as an 1 

tant consideration, the large sum he had paid for 
permission to have it performed. He 4 
prayed I would forbear any further attack upont 
was inexorable—and pledged myself that whenew" 
was about to be represented, 1 would use the arti 





Behold me firing a pistol ati 
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Daly called upon me, and expostulated on thei? 
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the press to decry, and exasperate the public against 
We parted on very ill terms. 1 
“Some days alterwards, it was announced,---an 

owed the attack, and urged the citizens to muster 
“ he ‘Theatre on the night of the performance, 


rong att : : ° 
wag their national spirit, and to convince the 
eager and his friends, that a Dublin audience was 


jot to be insulted with impunity. Acco dingly, —_ 
parties were made for the purpose, and we oa apag lin 
‘eat force. Daly, however, was not wanting to him- 
*'i, He knew the arrangements that were being made, 
took the necessary measures to defeat the hostile 
forces. He gave innumerable passes, and hence a large 
majority of the audience was com sed of his se 
The curtain rose---and as soon 98 arby — t | 
arty opposed to the piece, began a general hissing an 
relling. But to our dismay, we soon found we were 
wreatly outnumbered; and were obliged very reluctant- 
y tocease our warfare. The performance of course 
went on peaceably; and such was the influence of the 
merits of the piece, that before it was half over, those 
who had gone with the determination to put it down, 
if possible, and I among the rest, united in loud plau- 
The result was perfectly analogous toa ecircum- 
sance that occurred ina very different place, and 
inan assembly collected for a very different purpose; 
where 
“Those who came to scoff, remain’d to pray.” 


Another incident took place about the same time, 
in the same Theatre, of a much more serious charac- 
terto the Manager, and which was in rea of pro- 
ducing fatal consequences. The Duxe of Rutland, 
when he assumed the reins of government in Dublin, 
/as viceroy, was one of the most popular lieutenants 
that ever were in Ireland. At the Theatres he used 
to be greeted with the most marked aapeehetinn, and 
“three cheers for the noble son of the illustrious Mar- 
quess of Granby,” were re-echoed by the whole house 
Boxes, Pit, and Gallery. But having urged forwar 
wine very obnoxious measure, his sun of popularity 
set forever, and he was eogn dow most odious of 
those viceregents. Having ordered a play, (the usual 
mode of intercourse between the Castle and the Thea- 
tre) on @ particular night, parties were tormed on a very 
ip «xiensive scale, 10 give hima strong and very unequivo- 
eal demonst:ation of the popular indignation and the 
p general disapprobation of his conduct. ‘Tickets were 
dstributed by hundreds. Daly, from whom these 
hostile machinations could not be concealed, deter- 
med to spring a countermine, to blow the conspira- 
wissky-high. Accordingly he distributed a still great- 
ernumber of tickets, or passes, and the house was of 
course oppressively crowded. "He had, moreover, half 
adozen ruffians panes at the wings of the stage, with 
wices that could out-stentorize Stentor himself. As 
son as the curtain rose, began the tug of war. Both 
parties exerted themselves with might and main; but 
the Dalyites put down the others, yet not so effectual- 
ly as to prevent frequent growls to annoy the Duke 
ud the auditory. ‘I'he result was regarded as a signal 
tumph on the part of the adherents of the viceregal 
ourt, and mourned asa defeat by their opponents. 
The courtiers, elated with the victory, had a play or- 
dered in about a week or ten days afterwards. Their 
dversaries were resolved to leave nothing undone to 
gain the ground they had lost, and made redoubled 
fiertions ‘The Volunteer’s Journal wasnot deficient 
: qaertions to fan the flame, and serve the good 
Atlength arrived the night...“ the awful aah, big 
ith the fate” of Rutland’s pepularity, and of Daly’s 
bareer for the season. On the entrance of the Du e, 
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curtain rose, the orchestra struck up as us 
5 ’ 
God save the king,” the actors end actresses made 
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their appearance on the stage, and commenced the per- 
formance. But for any effect they produced on the 
tympanums of the spectators (not auditors, for audi 
tory, astar as regarded the players and the music, there 
was none) they might as hin 4 have been on the sum- 
mitof Kilworth mountains. Never was there a more 
complete conglomeration of hideous sounds and yells 
heard out of Pandemonium. ‘This was the vocal part 
ot the entertainment, to which,in melody,the orchestral 
part did not y-eld an iota. Corn-craiks, watchmen’s 
rattles, whistles, small drums, and every other con- 
ceivable thing calculated to make a noise, united their 
— to hail the appearance of the Duke of Rut. 
and. ‘The harmony of these musical instrumen 
was broken in upon by stentorian vociferations o 
“three groans for the degenerate son of the illustrious 
Marquess of Granby.” And such groans were re- 
echoed through the house as would almost ha-e suf- 
ficed to awaken the dead. Only think of 800 or 1000 
persons screaming at the the top of their voices, “ three 
groans,” &c. It beat the confusion among the build- 
ers of the ‘l'ower of Babel. 

After the players had been on the stage for 10 or 15 
minntes, the curtain was lowered-—and in a short time 
was again raised, in the hopes that the popular efferves- 
cence had subsided. But te hope was fa!lacious..-- 
the same “dulcet harmony of sweet sounds” was re- 
newed, The curtain was again lowered, and agaia 
raised, with the same hopes and the same success, 
But it being found that the audience were inflexible, 
the Duke, and his suite, and the grandees, left the 
theatre. All the rest of the assembled multitude 
(quorum parva pars fui) rus..ed out and chased him 
and his idhowien through the streets, shouting and 
groaning, till we were arrested in our career by the 
castle gates. ‘Ten or a dozen Scotch horse were sent 
out of the eastle yard among us, who had an easy 
triumph; for we fled with as much precipitation as a 
flock of sheep pursued by a hungry fox. It was a 
denouement for which we had made no calculation. 

As the frog said to the boy in the fable, this was 
sport to us---but it was death to Daly. theatre 
from that night forward during the whole season, 
became ieaetonttle and was deserted. I have been 
in the boxes when Mrs. Siddons, who was engaged 
that season, played to less than one hundred persons. 
A custom had formerly prevailed, of dismissing the 
audience, and putting off the play, when there were but 
few persons present; but Daly had pledged himselt 
never to put off a play, whatever number of persons 
might be in the house. 

It is almost certain that there scarcely ever was a 
correct biogiaphy, whether penned by the party, or 
by friend or foe, in which there were not various 
episodes to Love, that universal passion. Some such 
adventures fell to my lot. Of these episodes, I shall 
pass overall butone. : 

As I wasabout to go into the country previous to 
my interview with the Marquess de la Fayette, I was 
two or three times in company with a young lady, a 
Miss Boys, (daughter of a commodore Boys,) of con- 
siderable attractions, with whom I was somewhat 
smitten. Her charms were, I confess, more personal 
than intelleetual: but it is well known that at 24 or 25 
the biped, man, more generally chooses a partner of 
the other sex by the eye than by theear. I persuaded 
myself, perhaps without reason, as is not unfrequent 
occurrence in such cases, that my addresses would not 
be unacceptable. But in the uncertain state of my af- 
fairs, 1 scorned to attempt to gain her affections.— 
Before commencing my rustication I was desirous of 
aseertaining how far, in the event of the arrival of my 
funds, my addresses would be acceptable to her father 
and family; and accordingly waited on her tather; can- 


didly revealed the whole of my situation; and stated 
= chat all my present means were confined to a few 
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guineas; that I had reason to expect a nuense - 
£500; that if it arnved,I should commence the 00 a | 
eelling and printing business; that in the mean aap ; 
proposed retiring to the country for a few weeks, an 
was desirous of knowing, whether, should my expsc- 
tations be fulfilled, he would be satisfied to admit me 
as asuitor for his daughter’s hand. ‘This procedure 
was, I presume, perfectly fair and honourable, and en- 
titled me to be favourably heard. Had he received me 
with a corresponding frankness, I should have an- 
nounced my views to his daughter, with the same 
openness and treedom from disguise. He was, I 
believe, very poor, but proud and haughty as a Spanish 
Don Juande Lopez de Mendoza de Olivarez. He 
told me that there had been a great many untortunate 
matches lately made with foreigners; and that he could 
for the present say nothing on the subject. ‘This was 
not very flattering. Had he said, that, provided he 
fyund my character and conduct correct and fair, he 
would be content to let me essay to make an im- 
pression on his daughter’s heart, I would have been 
eatistied. It was all 1 could reasonably expect. But 
in addition to the unimviting sentiments which he ex- 
pressed, his hauteur and manner were so cold and re- 
pelling as to chill me. My trish blood was roused. 
Fortunately Cupid's arrow had not penetrated far. The 
wound was only skin-deep, and instantaneously ci- 
catrized. 1 gave up his daughter almost without a 
struggle or a pang. 
Alter I had commenced printing the Pennsylvania 
Herald, the young lady and her aunt came to my 
office on some frivolous business, apparently with a 
view to renew the acquaintance. But I was very 
cool on the subject. The hauteur of the old don had 
wholly effaced the very slight impression she had made. | 
I never saw her more She died shortly afterwards. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1833. M. CAREY. 


———_— 
From the Religious Souvenir. 
PAUL BEFORE THE AREOPAGUS, 
Come to the Hill of Mars, for he is there, 
TLat wondrous man, whose eloquence doth touch 
The heart like living flane. With brow unblanch’d 
And eye of fearless ardor. he confronts 
That high tribunal, with its pen of flint, 
Whose irreversible decree must pale 
The Gentile world. All Athens gathers near— 
Fickle and warm ofheart, and fond of change, 
And full of strangers, and of those who pass 
Life in the idle toil, to hear or tell 
Of some new thing. See hither throng the bands 
Of Epicurus, wrapt in gorgeous robe, 
Who seem with bright and eager eyes to ask, 
“What will the babler say?” With front austere 
Stand a dark group of stoics, sternly proud. 
And predetermined toconfute, but still 
*Neath the deep wrinkles of their settled brow, 
Lurks some unwonted gathering of their powers 
As for no common foe. With angry frown 
Stalk the fierce cynics, anxious to condemn, 
And prompt to punish; while the patient sons 
Of gentle Plato bind the listening soul 
To search for wisdom, and with reason’s art 
Building the fair mart. 
Behold the throngs 
Press on the speaker, drawing still more close, 
In denser circles, as his thrilling tones 
Speak of the God who ‘warneth every where 
Men to repent,’ and of that fearful day 
When he shall judge the world. Loud tumult wakes, 
The tide of strong emotion hoarsely swells, 





And that blest voice is silenced. They hive mocked 
The ambassador of Heaven, and he departs 
From their wild circle. But his graceful hand 
Points to an altar with its mystic scroll—_ 
‘The Unknown God.’ 
Ah, Athens, is it so? 

Thou who didst crown thyself with weven rays 
Asa divinity, and called the world, 
Thy pilgrim worshipper, dost thou confess 
Such ignorance and shame? 7'he Unknown God? 
While all thy hillocks and resounding streams, 
Yea, every heart that beats within thy walls, 
May choose its temple and its priestly train, 
Victim and garland, and appointed rite; 
Thou mak’st the gods of every realm thine own, 
Fostering with boundiess hospitality 
All forms of idle worship. Canit be 
That still ye found not him who is so near 
To every one of us,—in whom we live, 
And move, and have a being ? He of whom 
Thy tuneful poets spake with childish awe; 
And thou Philosophy, whose art refined 
Did aim to pierce the labyrinth of Fate, 
And compass with thy fine spun sophist web, 
This mighty universe, didst ¢éAou fall short, 
Of the Upholding Cause? 

The Unknown God! 
Thou who didst smile to find an awe-struck world, 
Crouch to thee as a pupil; wert thou blind? 
Blinder than he who in his humble cot, 
With hardened hand, his daily labor done, 
Turneth the page of Jesus, and doth read, 
With toil, perchance, that the trim school-boy mock 
Counting him in his arrogance a foo); 
Yet shall this poor way-faring man lie down, 
With sucha hope as thou couldst never teach 
Thy king-like sages: yea, a hope that plucks 
The sting from death—the victory from the grave. 

L. HL. §& 
Hartford, Conn. 
a 


THE SAILOR’S SONG, 


Forget me not, when midst the winds careeing, 
I pour my song of tenderness to thee, 

When o'er the wave my jeyous bark is steering, 
‘orget not me! 


Forget me not, when million stars are beaming, 
And the fair moon is shining tranquilly; 
In thoughi’s sweet vision, when my heart ie dreamt 
Forget not me! 


Forget me not, when all those stars are melting ] 
In the moon’s light—and the sun’s rays we se¢, j 
Where last night’s lamps the firmament were be 
Forget not me! 


Forget me not, when the storm spirits waking, 
Make war on man, and tempests furiously, 
Pillars of earth and dome ot heaven are shaking, 
Forget not me! ; 


Forget me not, when into fury dashing, 
The swarthy billows furrow the deep sea; 
When all the elements are fiercely clashing, 
Forget not me! 


Forget me not, in twilight, morn or even 
When on the waves the stars sink smilingly, 
I think of thee, as saints converse with heaven. 
Forget not me! 
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pLINIANA AND THE LAKE OF COMO. 

On the bank of the lake of Como, between 
frico and Forno, is seated the elegant villa 
called La Plininia, from its being conjectured 





wy be the site of a house belonging to the younger 
Pliny. On the general beauty of this view it is 
ypnecessary to expatiate. : ; 

The bill rising behind the villa, is covered 
with a variety of luxuriant foliage; not interfer- 
ing, however, too much with the picturesque ef- 
fect of the rugged eminences, over which the 
fne cataract to the south dashes with impetuos- 
w, The villa itself is delightfully situated, 
and may be said to gaze upon itself in the trans- 

rent mirror of the laké, with as much compla- 
cency as the roses of Ariosto, 

In the court yard of this villa is seen the cu- 
rious intermitting spring which the two Plinys 
highly admired, and of which they have left 
an elegant description. According to the elder 
Pliny, it ebbs and flows every hour, but the 
younger states that this phenomenon occurs re- 
guiarly three times a day. 

The lake of Como is one of the most beautiful 
as well as‘one of the most extensive of the Ital- 
ian lakes. Though it reeeives but one river, 
the Adda, it is nevertheless subject te consider- 
able swells, especially when agitated by the 
wind. With care and prudence, however, the 
navigation is attended with scarcely any danger. 


—< 
THE BIRTH=PLACE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Shakspeare was born on the 23d of April, 1564, 
and died on the anniversary of his birth-day, 
1616.having completed his fifty-second year. His 
father, according to some writers, was a dealer 
in wool, according to others a butcher,and ac- 
cording to others a glover. William was the 
second of eight children. In regard to his early 
education, there ismuch uncertainty. It is pro- 
bable, however, that he learned Latin in the 
school in his native town: the French and Ital- 
ian, which he often introduces in his plays, he 
may have acquired afterwards by himself. Be- 
fore he was sixteen years old, his father required 
his aid in his trade ; and, in his eighteenth year, 
he married Anne Hathaway of Shettery, who 
was twenty-five years of age, and who became 
the mother, in 1583, of his favorite daughter Su- 
sanna, and, in 1534, of his two children, Hamnet 
and Judith. It must have been soon after this 
event he visited London. The time usually as- 
signed is 1586, when he was in his twenty-se- 
cond year; but the cause of his leaving his na- 
tive place, as well as his connexions and pros- 
pects in London, are unknown. Rowe relates, 
and others have adopted the opinion, that, hav- 
ing fallen into bad company, he was induced 
more than once to assist his associates in steal- 
ing deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charleote, near Stratfurd. For this he was 
prvescuten by that gentleman so severely, that 

e at first wrote a satirical ballad on him, and 
afterwards. fled from his home to avoid arrest. 
This story, however, does not rest on sufficient 
evidence to entitle it to credence. Without 
dwelling on the circumstance, or crediting ano- 
ther improbable story of holding horses at the 
coor of a ee for bis livelihood ,weshall find a 
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rational. motive for his visiting London, and re- 
sorting to the theatre, i knowing that h 
r 


e hada 
relative and townsman my established there, 
and in some estimation. This was Thomas 
Green, a comedian. He became an actor, but, 
according to Rowe, he never rose higher than 
the performance of the ghost, in his own Ham- 
let. Others, however, have endeavored to prove 
that he was anexcellent actor. His greatest 
patron was a friend of Essex, the earl of South- 
ampton, who is said’ to have presented him, on 
one occasion, with a thoneadl ounds. Queen 
Elizabeth, who was-much delighted. with. his 
Falstaff in Henry 1V,is said to have ordered 
him to write another play, in which the facetious 
knight might appear in love, which gave rise to 
the. Merry Wives of Windsor. He was also 
favoured with a letter from James I, in return, 
as doctor Farmer supposes, for the compliment 
in Ma€beth. How long he acted has not been 
discovered; but he final ly became a proprietor 
and manager, by license, of the Globe theatre in 
Southwark; and it was in this situation that he 
afforded Ben Johnson the opportunity of appéar- 
ing asa dramatic writer. Having a 
and moderation in his views of life, not very com- 
mon in the profession which he edavied au 
eat dramatist retired early, with a respectable 
ortune of from 200/ to 300/ per annum, equiva- 
lent, perhaps, to 1000/ in our own day, and spent 
the remainder of his life in ease, retirement, and 
the conversation of his friends. For someyears 
before his death, he resided in ‘Stratford, in a 
house which continued in the possession of his 
descendants until the restoration. Garrick, 
Macklin, and others, were entertained, in 1742, 
under the mulberry-tree planted by Shakspeare. 
The house wes afterwards sold toa c 
of the name of Gastrel, who, being ra 
r higher than it pleased him to pay, 
fy deckaned that the house should neve: 
again; and, from ill-will to the inhabite 
Stratford, who were benefitted by the company 
it brought to the town, he pulled it.down, and 
sold the materials. Hehad previously cut down 
the mulberry-tree for fuel; but @ silversmith 
purchased the whole of it, which he manufactur- 
ed into memorials of the poet. — . 

Though the shrine of many. a catholic saint 
has had more numerous, yet none had ever more 
sincere or enlightened devotees, than those who 
have paid homage to the genius of Shakspeare, 
at Stratford-on-Avon. room which is there 
shown as that in which the immortal bard was 
born, is.eovered in every part with the names of 
vistas the ceiling, the sides, the project- 
ing chimney, and every partition of the sur- 
face, have been written on. A listof the names 
would exhibit all the rank, character, and ge- 
nius of the age. Among these names are those 
of the present king of England, the duke of Cla- 
rence, and of at least one half of the members of 
both houses of parliament; as well as those of 
many distinguished foreigners, among whom are 
Lucien Bonaparte, and the Russian and Aus- 
trian princes, who visited England since the 

ace. Even the tomb of Shaks » and his 

ust, are in like manner covered with names, 
roud of an association with him, “ who was not 










ranage.” On the scroll, under the effigy, is 








the name of “ Wellesley,” inscribed by the suc- 
cessive viceroy of Hindostan and Ireland him- 
self, and near it the name of Lucien Bonaparte, 
with the following lines :— 

“ The { Genius glistens to admire , 

PP ah adick: hails the sound of Shakspeare s lyre; 
One tear I’il shed, to form a crystal shrine 

Of all that’s grand, immortal and divine. 


‘rom the engraving which is appended, it will 
nantes that a eestiep of the humble dwelling in 
which he was born is now occupied by the Swan 

blic house, the other part is occupied by a 
utcher’s shop; these two tenements were origi- 
nally but one house—the birth place of the poet, 
the spot where he drew the first breath of life, 
where fancy 
—fed the little prattler, and with songs 
Oft sooth’d his wondring ears. 


In a lower room of this public house is a curious 
ancient ornament over the chimney, relieved in 
plaster,which from thedate, 1606, that was origi- 
nally marked on it, was probably put up at the 
time, and possibly by the poet himself, is a rude 
attempt at historic representation which has 
passed unnoticed by most of the multitude of 
visitors that have been on the spot, as it is not 

nerally known. The motto runs thus, in oid 

nglish black letter, 

Golith comes with sword and spear, 
And David with a sling, 
Although Golith rage and swear, 
Down David doth him bring. 
In the corner of the chimney, stood an old oaken 
chair, which had for a number of years received 
nearly as many adorers asthe celebrated Shrine 
of the Lady of Loretta. This relic was purchas- 
ed in 1790, by the Princess Ozartorys She 
made a visit to this place in order to obtain in- 
telligence relative to Shakspeare, and being told 
that he often sat in this chair, she placed her- 
self in it and expressed an irresistible desire to 
become a purchaser, which she accomplished 
after much difficulty, at the price of twenty gui- 
peas. 
fl 


THE SNOW. 


BY WM. SINCLAIR. 
The fair, the light, the sparkling snow 
By gentle breeze or whirlwind driven, 
Thou seck'st the changeful world below, 
And wend 'st thy way from heaven:— 
©! thou may’st shame the purest heart, 
* For Purity itself thou art ! 


The virgin snow—the chaste, the free, 
The myriad winged—the stainless white? 
The mountain’s brow is wreathed with thee, 
As with a wreath of light: 
And garments of the vestal bride 
Are very darknese by thy side. 


For thou dost clothe our parent Earth 
With matchless robes, and bid'st her throw 
Ten thousand radiant sunbeams forth— 
Bright as the gems that glow 
Above the purple throne-of Night— 
When thou hast kissed the morning light. 


THE SNOW—THE OCEAN. 





Thine icicles in radiance bright, 
In hollow caves and ancient halls, 
Are hung like crystal lampe of light, 
That gladden festivals, 
Thy floor of frost-work thou hast spread, 
Clear as the oeean’s coral bed. 


The avalanche in thunders dread, 
The might of man indignant scorns; 
The wild volcanic furnace red 
Above thee ever burns; 
And o’er the vast Siberian wild, 
Thou sleepest as a new-orn child. ° 


‘Thou art too poor for subject earth,— 
And thou hast made thy !oved abode 
Iv giant regions of the North, 
Where foot hath never trod: 
There thou hast pitc!’d thy thousand tents, 
And reared thy deathless monuments--" 


Where thou ne'er feel’st the bosom throb-— 
The heart give forth the crimson flood-- 
And where thine ever-spotless robe, 
May not be stained with blood, 
Nor Death’s high feast, nor scattered aris, 
Bedim the lusture of thy charms. 


Emblem of God! effulgent snow! 
The beautiful, unspotted vast—- 
Unto the fair green earth below 
Thou comest on the blast; 
O! thou may’st shame the purest heart-- 
For Purity itself thou art! 
i ent 


From the Georgia Telegraph. 
THE OCEAN. 


I have been on Continent and Isles, 
When War and Peace dwelt there; 

And wandered o’er the ruined Piles, 
Aud breathed their perfumed air— 

But where a scene so wildly grand, 
So boundless, or so free, 

As where in distance sinks the land— 
The Ocean still for me! 


The gilded halls of Kings I’ve trod, 
And mingled midst their crowd, 

I’ve wandered where Alhambra stood, 
The beautiful! the proud! — 

But not for me are scenes like these, 
Nor valley, brook, nor tree, 
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The sea toss'd bark, the wave, the breeze— 


The Ocean still for me! 


I've rambled over field and fern, 
"er mountain, vale, and wood; 

And hunted ’midst the wildest glen, 
And woo’d its solitude— 

But give me still my ocean home, 

_ And ever ae | sea; 

Contented ever there I’d roam— 

The Ocean stilt for me! 


I’ve been where Farthgoskeg shook the pole, 


Upon the tremblin d; 
See mountains from their bases roll, 
And cities crushed to sand— 
As others + love the wave, 
Home ofthe dang aad the bra 
of the darin t _ 
The Ocean still for me! " 
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THE PARTING AND RETURN. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM. 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 

ts bleak shade alike o’er our joys and woes, 

‘To which life nening ycnned no brighter can bring, 
‘or which joy hath no blame and affliction no sting. 
For which joy 16 wing 

assing one evening along the piazzas of Co- 
etonen theatre, I entered the house, and 
with some difficulty wedged my way into the pit, 


which, owing to the first appearance of a new 
play, was more than usually crowded. ; 
Whether the fault was in the piece itself or in 
the acting I cannot say, but, certain it is, I felt 
little or no interest in the performance, and be- 
gan—as is usual in such cases—to look about, 
and to seek amusement in a survey of the com- 


apy. 
' While I was busily engaged in scanning the 
faces around me, I observed that my own was 
diligently perused by a gentleman dressed in 
black, who was sitting close beside me. I look- 
edathim in my turn, and felt adim and con- 
fused remembrance of having seen him before. 

“IfI am not much mistaken,” said the stran- 
ger, “your name is ——?”” ? 

“Your acquaintance with my name,” replied 
1,“confirms the conjecture that 1 had begun to 
form; that yours is not unknown to me, though 
at this moment I cannot recollect it, or tell when 
and where I have seen you.” 

“Is it possible,” returned ke, “that a few years 
passed in India can have wrought such a change, 
that you cannot recognize yeur old friend Mor- 
ris?” 

Morris, indeed, it was; and after the first burst 
of pleasure and surprise, at this unexpected 
meeting, was over, we left the theatre, and ad- 
journed to a tavern in the neighborhood, where 
we partook of alight repast. As soon as the 
supper equipage was removed and we were left 
to ourselves, “1 cengratulate you,” said 1, “upon 
your return te your native country, and almost 
envy you the feelings arising from it, which 1 
have nodoubt more‘than compensate for the pain 
of absence and privation;—indeed, the trials of 
a few years spent abroad are not toe be regret- 
ted, since they enable us to appreciate and enjoy 
the comforts and delights of home during the rest 
of our lives.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Morris; “the en- 
viable feelings which you suppose | possess, exist 
| but in your imagination, as they once did by an- 
ticipation in mine; but let not him who has so- 
journed in a distant land, give way to his long- 
ings to revisit the scenes of his childhood and re- 
trace the walks of his youth,—let him keep thie 
mountains and the sea betwixt him and his place 
ef birth. Shrined in his heart and glowing with 
the light of happier days, lies that fairy land of 
inemory; but to revisit its scenes would be to 
dash the picture with shade, and to strike out 
‘rom it the fair familiar faces that gladden our 
dreams, or touch them with the dreary traces of 
lume,—let him therefore enjoy the beauteous 
Vision as it exists in memory, but not seek to 
view the reality with a faded eye and a disen- 
chained heart.” 

“I am well aware that all our enjoyments come 
short of our anticipations, yet 1 fear there must 





have been some untoward circumstances in your 
case which have mingled unhappy associations 
with the senses which should naturally give rise 
to the sweetest emotions.”’ , 

‘That is too.true.” said Morris with a sigh,— 
“there is in my case a circumstance of sorrow 
that well may cloud the il day and the 
fairest scene; and though perhaps it is wrong in 
me to trouble you with a record of my errors and 
pagent gna d by communication welight- 
en the burden of our woes, I know you'will for- 
give me.” He then began as follows:— " 

_“T had nearly completed the course of educa-— 
tion which 1s generally considered sufficient for 
young men destined to seek their fortunes 
abroad, when, through the interest of an uncle 
who had been long resident in India, Iwas ap- 
pointed toa cadet ship in the Company’s ser- 
vice, 

“I left the scene of -my studies in order to pa 
a farewell visit to my relations in the Noi 
Highlands of Scotland, and for that purpose too 
my seat in the mail coach, which bronght me, 
at a turn of the road, within a few miles of n 
birth place, where I left it,and, striking off 
the highway proceeded on foot towards my na- 
tive glen. Rs lth 

“It was Sabbath morning, and as I advanced 
upen my journey [ began to see the ‘dwellers of 
the hills’ assembling towards the church, and to 
hear the chime of the bells. Before the com- 
mencement of divine service, I also had’reached 
it, and entered in along with the humble friends 
and companions of my early youth. Hg 

“Ina few minutes a middle aged gentlem: 
walked in, accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, and seated themselves in a pew almost oe 
pesite to. the one which 1 occupied; and h 
stir :and bustle of curiosity which their en 
excited among the congregation, 1 guessed 
they were strangers in that part of t untry 
There was nothing remarkable in the Appears 
ance of the gentleman, except an expression of 
worldly shrewdness, which I felt to rear Bd 
able; but his wife hada mild and digni de- 
meanour, and his daughter was one of those who, 
once seen, are never to be forgotten. 

“She might then have been about the age 
of seventeen; but her countenance had more 
thoughtfulness and feeling than generally be- 
long, or indeed seem natural to such early years. 
Her features were not of that regular descrip- 
tion with which painters and sculpts body 
forth as their conceptions of perfect beauty, but 

sessed in a far greater degree, the power of 
ascinating the beholder; for they beamed with 
that light of the soul which the cunning of the 
pencil cannot steal; nor need I regret that it had 
not the power to fix upon earth the image of that 
beauty which is now in Heaven, since the pic- 
ture is better engraved on my heart; and there, 
at least, the cheek hath not lost its rose, nor the 
eyeitsray. But to return. 

“The service of the day commenced, and the 
sermon seemed to be a farewell address to men 
about to Jeave their country, and to seek a home 
ina distant land. They were exhorted not to 
despond because their place of refuge lay beyond 
the great waters,—they were reminded that God 
is every-where present, and would be with them 
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in the wide wilderness as much as in the 
of men; that we are at best, but strange 

iourners upon earth, as all our fathers were,— 
and that having here no continuing city, we) 

k ene to come. ; 
ee These passages of the sermon seemed to give 

in to the strangers; by which circumstance I 
conjectured that they were a family which had 
been expected for some time past in the parish, 
and that the gentleman was the person who had 
taken a lease of the surrounding district for the 
purpose of throwing it isto sheep farms; in con- 
sequence of which, so many poor people were 
about to be turned adrift upon the world, and 

iged to seek a home in the wilds of America. 

“When the service was concluded, the stran- 

left the church, and passed hastily through | 
crowd, who eyed them in sullen silence as 
they walked along the glen towards a house late- 
ly erected by the proprietor of the district for 
his new tenant, by which circumstance my con- 
ture respecting them was confirmed. 

“There they go!” exclaimedan aged woman | 
who had once seen better days —“there they go, 
‘*but’the blessing of the poor goeth not with them! 
L had hoped,” continued she, ‘to have been al- 
dowed to die where I _ - ~ to lay me 
@own in peace beside my fathers: but it may not 

be,—the stranger hath come and left me naltier 
house nor home; yet mark my words. Yon 
blighted tree was once strong and flourishing; 
‘it fed upon destruction, for its stem was in the 
grave, amd was nourished by the tears of the 
widow anithe fatherless; but the thunder came 
‘at last; it scathed the boughs, and the trunk 
‘withered; and so shall it fare with the despoiler 
“ofthe poor. The hope of his heart, the child of 
‘his love shall Fe Pg wg yon young maiden, 
fair a flower gh she be as ever gladdened a 
‘eotta ze or graced a court; butit needs not the 
‘visionwhich is now upon my soul to foretel her 
doom ; for there is that on her pale and thought- 
ful face, which to the experienced eye of a moth- 
er, ‘= like me, has ones her om fair daugh- 
‘ters drop away, speaks of an early grave.” 

“I was much shocked at this speech of the old 
woman, whose denunciation of death against the 
young, beautiful,and unoffending girl hadgome- 
thing fiendish in it, which cand my blood, 
and seemed the curse of the withered heart on 
which the prophet spirit had come down before 
death. 

“I arrived at my destination in the evening.— 
It was the house of a friend with whom my sis- 
Th ta who was the nearest living relative 

“We were happy tomeet,and had much toask 
= |S ery ee co Cas 
nour; but the image of the fair stranger whom { 
had seen at church, and which had enproated my 
waking thoughts, came back upon my dreams. 

“I will not dwell u the minute details of 
the progress of my affection for the fair Emma. 
Suffice it to say, that I soon became acquainted 
with the family, where | was a frequent visiter; 

and my sister being the only young woman of a 
rank corresponding to her's in that part of the 
pence they were rye reds and I had fre- 

- ol ep r i 

gaiuing ber er : yjoying society and 


haunts | 
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| her hand with the reasonable hope of obt, 


| the direction of the Land’s 


I retired to bed at'a late! pack 





“From me her young unsophisticated heart; 


and | ceived the indelible impression of first love. an 
. |] in turn became devoted toher. Our tom. 
ment was unsuspected by her parents, 
d 


eed was known to no one but my sister, wi 
although she disapproved of it as imprudent 
likely to end in disappointment, had y 
much sympathy with our happiness to thre 
impediment in the way of our meetings, or 
prive us of the pleasure which we felt in ¢, 
other’s society. * 
“The time at length approached for my @& 
rture: we had our last noatne, See tothe 
east of tears I vowed eternal fidelity, and prog. 
ised that as soon as my services abroad shou) 
entitle me to leave of absence, I would 
when, with improved prospects, I might 















the consent of her parents. 14 
“] took my departure with a heavy he | 
roceeded to London, where I embarked @ 
rd a vessel bound for Calcutta. Wedro 
down the river in the mght, and having ente 
the Channel on the following day, bore away 
nd, and then 
out to sea. e 


“The sun was'‘setting in the west, and gi 
the green earth, then sinking in the deep; 
oh! what a world of siumbering feelings @ 
long-lost memories flashed back upon my hé 
as I beheld the ‘land of my birth and of my fal 
er’s grave,’ and the scene of my past joys a 
sorrows, which ‘held all that was dear to.meé 
life, waning over the waters, faint and far af 
as the phantem shores of the land of drear i 
watched it as it lessened along the deep to ada 
line,—a speck that glimmered a whi 
the mist of tears which obscured my g 
dashed the dew from my eyelids 
again; but ‘the vision was gone;—all gones# 
might be forever. I shall never see these sha 
fade again with such a pang, and strange al 
may seem, I grieve thereet. So blessed a thi 
is youth, that we regret the loss even of its ° 
rows. ; 

“After a voyage of ‘the ‘average length, 
reached our destination, ‘where 1 was rec 
and welcomed by my:uncle in the most flatterit 
manner,'and entered with the fairest prosp 
upon oriental life. Yet still l was as er 
a distant lind, whose'mode of life were foreig 
to my ‘heart,—where day was a season of 
guid repose, and eve, which at home was sacrdl 
to quiet walks and seething contemplations,# 
the time of'bustle and excitement. Nightal , 
was 'to me the time of enjoyment; for it 
me away into the land of memory, and ga 
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<'in vision the smiles and sweet faces til 
were far away. A 
“Would it had continued ever so! but by’ 
grees 1 began to mingle with and at 
relish the society among which my lot was , 
“About this time it was my misfortupe t0) 
come acquainted with a set of young men W 
peculiar boast it was to be proof against the! } 
cinatioas of woman, or as they expressed it, 
cunning of the sex. Love, as it is felt in you 
and innocent hearts, was to them the 4 
tible theme of ridicule, and the existence @ # 
male virtue they considered entitled to the 
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ee of credit as that of the Phenix. While 
they confined themselves, however, to general 
and sweeping assertions, their opinions had lit- 
tle or no influence upon me; but ‘when these 
were backed Ly a multitude of corroborative 
facts and particular examples of dereliction from 
virtue, with which their own evil experience had 
supplied them, my mind insensibly but strongl 
imbibed the poison of their principles, of whic 
the baneful effects soon became evident, and I 
begun to repent of my vows to the fond, confid- 
ing girl who had given me her heart. f 
* ora considerable time I had combated opin- 
ions which I saw, if generally received, must be 
utterly subversive of the social charities; but the 
fiend of suspicion once fairly roused, could not 
be laid, and shook, like an earthquake, the peace 
of my once unsuspecting heart. ; 

“Hitherto ‘| correspondence with Emma 
bad been both frequent and ar; but now, 
although I still duly received her letters, my re- 
plies became gradually colder, then less punc- 
tual, and at last ceased altogether. She could 
no longer misunderstand my meaning,and wrote 
me a last letter, seemingly calm and passionless ; 
for though my apostacy was death to her young 
heart, yet the dignity and proper pride of a true 
woman concealed the wound. In that letter she 
absolved me from my engagement to her, wish- 
ed me every happiness through life, and bade me 
an eternal farewell. 

“After our correspondence had finally ceased, 
l heard nothing of her for a considerable time. 
At oat I received a packet from my sister, 
who did not seem to be acquaiated with what had 
happened, as her letter did not contain one up- 
braiding word; yet it was written in a strain 
which cut me to the heart. 

“It informed me, that, in consequence, she 

red, of some secret sorrow, her amiable 
friend, Emma, had fallen into bad health and low 
spirits, ending in a brain fever, from which her 
recovery was imperfect,—that her intellects con- 
tinued in a disordered state, and that she ap- 
peared to be rapidly sinking into a decline. 

“It was then for the first time that I felt the 
pangs of remorse; and it was by awakened teel- 
ing that my reason was enabled to detect the 
miserable sophistry by which it had been de- 
luded, and to be sensible of the absurdity of 
forming an estimate of all womankind from the 
conduct of some of the worst of the sex whom my 
companions might have known in England or 
in India, in whose alliances the’ heart. had no 
share, and with whom wealth, even if coupled 
with age and disease, was preferred to every 
thing else. I felt ashamed of myself for having 
been the dupe of fools, and longed to make re- 
paration to the girl whom 1 had so deeply wrong- 
ed, if it might not yet be too late. 

“For this pur I was just about to apply for 
leave to return home, when my uncle died, leav- 
rds: sole heir to his fortune, which was con- 
siderable. I immediately resigned my situation 
in India, and embarked in a vessel about to sail 
for England. 

“Once more did I behold the cliffs of Albion 
soar like a white wall over the sea; but they rose 
upon my gaze with troubled emotions, for my 
soul na and cast a shadow over every 
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scene. Immediately upon landing, I set off for 

Scotland, dnd, leaving the coach a few miles 

from my native spot, took my solitary way to- 

wards the glen that sheltered the dwelling of 
mma. ‘ 
“The scene was still thé same as when I last 

beheld it;—and yet how changed! The 

for its green hills, ‘all light and silence,’ tov 

as heretofore into the sky, and over them the 

winter-storms of a thousand years had shed their 

snows, and wreaked their fury in vdin,—but , 


changed; for where the smoke of an hundred — 


hamlets rose curling in the calm, and where the 
milkmaid’s song was heard at morn and eve 
mingling with the chorus of the woods,—-all was 
silent, save the whistle of the solitary 5 
or the bleating of his flock on the lonely hill. It 
was spring-time, moreover, when I last looked 
upon my native vale, and the flower was in oP 
and the woods were green, which had now fal- 


len Fag the Rowaet d wird fae - . 
S approaching the dwellin Emma,I - 
ponte wi with pam. el and a Fen wot un- 


defined foreboding of ill,—my heart beat as if it | 


would leap from my breast,and by the time I 
reached t 
my Ly The door was opened by 

servant; but I had no power of utterance. 

desired me, however, to walk into the parlou 
I knocked at the door, and a voice—which seem 
ed the faint echo of one I had heard in other day. 
—bade me come in. I entered in a state 
breathless agitation, and my startled gaze r 
ed upon the faded form of my first love! ~~. 






She 





“She was seated in a window, reap, 0 ch 
the — light of haa age sky shed a dy-, 
ing glow upon her pale chee yrs pe 
the setting sun and the falling leaf, ast calla 


her own doom in the book of nature. 


‘As soon as I regained the power of utterance, - 4 * 


I addressed her, I scarce know how, for I was 


bewildered with sorrow. But she answered ol ra 


coldly und as a stranger. I then mentioned m 
name, and asked her if she had forgotten me? — 
She raised her beautiful eyes, and—looking at © 
me with a vague and abstracted guze—repil, 
that she thought my name was not new to her, 
but the recollection of it was like that of adream: 
‘Indeed,’ continued she, ‘I have been very un- 
well, and my memory begins to fail: but L will 
call my mother, and she will recollect you at 
once, tor she is not one of those who forget their 
old friends.’ 

“] was struck with remorse as 1 gazed ip 
the ruin which my folly and wickedness had 
wrought; while the kindness with which hér un- 
suspecting mother received and welcomed me 
oe was like coals of fire heaped upon my 
ié . 

“My tale now draws towards a close. A 
bright hectic spot began to glow upon the cheek 
otf Emma; and a fearful thing it is to see that 
fatal sign,—that blossom of the grave lurking 
amid the smiles of hope, with which consump- 
tion flatters and deludes its victim. It is as if, 
while gaziug on the face of beauty, we could dis- 
cover through the bright eye and blooming cheek 
the ghastly frame-work which they veil, and 
could see the naked skeleton poe behind its 
mask, in mockery of the ‘fools who adore.’ 
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house, { was almost overpowered by __ 
d teu rhe 
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“At length Emma died. She waned to a 
shadow, and vanished like a noiseless dream. 
Hiad'she lived to recognize and forgive me, it 
had been some consolation ; but she never once 
had a lucid interval, nor even for a moment 
awoke to a sense of her sorrow. I saw her laid 
in the grave, in the same churchyard, and be- 
neath the blighted tree where the old woman had 
foretold her death on the day I first beheld her. 

‘Her father and mother were inconsolable,— 
the former has become dead to the world, and 
regardless of his affairs, which are —, fall- 
ing into confusion, and jt does not seem likely 
that he will long survive her loss; and my sister 


has now left that part of the country, which no 
longer holds any thing dear to me but the grave 
of Emma. 


“] shall pay a pilgrimage to it once more, and 
then seek such alleviation of my sufferings as 
time and distance can administer in some for- 
eign land.” 

h was the conclusion of Morris's story. [ 
mused upon it in silence, but answered not, for 
I had no consolation te bestow. 

—g—— 
PRIZE POEM 

The following is the poem which obtained the prize 

61950, offered by W. W. Clapp, Esq. editor of the 

Evening Gazette. It is froin the pen ot that 
: ished writer, Miss Hannan F. Goutp, of 
Newburyport, Mass. 
THE DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE. 

> A SCENF. OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
“Tar, Servant of Gop is on his way 

From Boston's beautiful shore; 
Fis boat skims light o’er the silvery bay, 
While the sleeping waters awake and play, 
.. At the touch of the playtul oar. 


“The purpose that fills his soul is great 
As the soul of a man can know; 
Vast as eternity, strong as the gate 
"The spirit must pass, to a change!ese state, 
enter, to bliss or wo! 


His beat is fas'; and over the sod 
Of a neighboring wood he hies. 
Throagh mvor and thicket his path ie trod, 
As he hastens to spegk of the living Gop 
In the ear of a man who dies! 


Where Rumney’s* forest is high and dark, 
The Eagle lowers her wing, 
O'er hina, who o: ce had her his mark; 
For the Sacamorg, in his hut of bark, 
Is @ perishing, powerless King. 


At the door of his wigwam hang the bow, 
The antler, and beaver-skin; 

While he, who bore them, is faint and low, 

Where death has given the fatal blow, 
And the Monarch expires within. 


The eye that glanced, and the Eagle fled 
Away, through her fields of air— 

The hand that pat and the deer was dead— 

‘The hunter's foot, and the chieftain’s head, 
And the conqueror’s arm, are there! 


; 





* For the character and the death-seene of Wono. 


haquaham, better known as Sacamore Jonny, son of 


the Squaw-Sachem; and for an account of the 
Mr. Wilson's visit to him, in his last moments, “gt 
Wigwam on the ground anciently called Wi 


Winsieint 
and Rumney Ma but now, divided biewiann Chel 
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But each its powerful work has done! 
Its triumph at length is past; 

The final conflict is now begun, 

And, weepirig, the mother hangs over her 
While the Sacamore breathes his last! 


The Queen of the Massachnssetts griev 
Tet the life of her child must end! "3 

And that is a noble breast, that heaves, 

With the mortal pang, on the bed of leaves, 
Of the white man’s Indian Friend! 


The stately form, which is prostrate there, 
On the feet that are cold as snow, 

Has oftea in the midnight air, 

A word to Thristian’s ear to bear, 
Of the plot ot his heathen foe! 


And oft, when roaming the wild alone, 
That generous heart would melt, 

At the touch of a ray of light, that shone, 

From the white man’s Gop, till, before his th 































Almost has the Indian knelt. 

Yet the fatal fear, the fear of man, 

Has braced his knee, as it just began 

To bend; and the dread of a heathen clan, 

But now, like a flood, to his trembling heart, ; bs 
Has the fear of a Gop rushed in; jaa ‘| 

That rends the flesh and spirit apart, ‘4 
Is the thought of his heathen sin. “ 
While the herald of love draws nigh, 

The Indian shrinks, as he marks the si 
Alone from a Christian’s eye. 

“Alas!” he cries, in the strange, deep tone 

“No Gop have I! I have lost my own! 

I go to the presence of thine alone, 

The Spirit, who makes the skies so bright, 
With the prints of his aking Sat 


‘That bringeth to man a snare, 
Has stifled a Christian prayer. 
And keener far, than the icy dart, 
To the lonely spot where the Chief reclines, pe 
Of a soul at peace, and the light that shines, 4 
Of one in the grasp ef death, 
0 scorch in his fiery breath! 
Who rolls the waters, kindles the light, : 
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[mprisons the winds, and gives thein their 
I tremble his eye to meet! 


“When, oh! if 1 openly had confessed, 
And followed and loved hima here, 

I aow might fly to his arms for rest, 

As the weary bird to her downy nest, 
When the evening shades draw near, 


“But, grant me the one great boon I crave | 
on —— = ‘an “9 ul hour! 
en [ shall have sunk in my forest 
O, take my Boy to thy home, and at ” 
‘That beautiful forest flower! 


“The God of thy people, the Heny One... 
And the path that shall reach the skies ~ 
Say! say that to these thou wilt lead my son, 
That he may not second the race I’ve run, _ 
Nor die, as his father dies!” 
“As his father dies!” with the breath that bor” 
That sorrowful sound, has 
The soul of a king---for, the strife is o’er 
With spirit and flesh; and the Sagamore 
Zs numbered among the dead! 


But has he not, by his high bequest, / 
Like the penitent on the tr 4 
The Saviour of dying man pes BEE * 
And found the promise to him addressed--- 
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eva and Saugus, see Tuatcner’s Inpian Biocnarny, 


“To day thou shalt be with me! 
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THE VENETIAN CONSPIRACY. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE VENITIAN CONSPIRACY. 

sacalm, delightful evening in summer, 
Bates bh been hot and sultry—but as it began 
to close, the cool breezes from the Adriatic 
sprang Up, but just enough to wave thedlags and 
streamers upen the vast crowd of vessels, that 
from ail quarters of the known world, ther 
frequented the bays of Venice. Tue sun was 
setting and seemed hadf embedded in the spark- 
ling wave, as he threw his last rays across the 
water, lighting them as well as tne glorious 
sky, in one vast sheet of crimson and gold. It was 
a splendid sight, far too grand for the pen to de- 
scribe, or the pencil to —, ‘So indeed 
thought Francesco di Loria, as, lea 
with his arms folded on his breast he gazed 
over the calm Adriatic, upon the glerieus golden 
orb, as it sank beneath the wave, leaving its 
crimson traces in the cloudless sky. 


Francesco di Loria was descended frem aj p 


noble, but now ymn pone that had once 
swayed Venice—and whose illustrious banner 
had once floated over the battlements of the Pal- 
jazzo, against whese shattered ruins he leaned. 
Now it was almost treason to breathe the name 
of di Loria in the streets of Venice, and..wo to 
the wretch whe chanced te murmur against 
the tyrannic sway with which the family of 
Valmarino, with the despotic Doge Niccolo, at 
their head, governed Venice. But the measure 
of their crimes was fell, and a mine was laid 
which at the slightest spark would crush with a 
tremendous explosion the whole race and family 
of Niccolo Valmarino to atoms. 

The sun had now set, and the Italian twilight 
was fast stealing over land:and sea. Francesco 
remained leaning against the broken column— 
thinking perhaps of the days of happy childhood 
that he had spent in these halls, avhen he, now 
an exile, was sole heir to thewaet session. 
He remained some time dost in thought, when a 
step approaching, roused him from his reverie; 
turning round he saw the figure of a man stealing 
towards him, and knowing he was in a danger- 
ous situation, he was.about to retreat within the 
ruins, but the stranger quickening his pace, ex- 
claimed aloud, “who goes there?” “ Permit 
me toask the same question, before |] answer 
you Sigror,” replied Francesco. 

“T care not who knows my name—itis Marco 
Bertucio.” , 

“Marco Bertucio!”—exclaimed -di Loria 
starting,“ my old friend, and am I so .changed 
then, that even you cannot remembersme?” 

“In the fiend’s name who are you?” said 
Marco, approaching him. 

“I fear not to trust ber with my name; we 

were friends in our youthful days, amd I trust are 
soyet. lam Di Loria.” 
_ “ Heaven be praised,” said Bertucioembrac- 
ing him, “but my friend, you certainly are 
-aware of the danger you are in, by exposing your- 
‘self so near the city, surrounded by your foes.” 

“I knew it well—but adversity and hard- 
ship has steeled my heart against danger; | am 
‘therefore perfectly at my ease. But how do the 
Ventians like their mild and peaceable gover. 
‘ners, now ?”’ asked Di Loria in bitter:scorn. 
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mu of a ruined Pallazzo, Eh tab cake, Mare 
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“Take them! there are thousands in the city, 
that, had they a leader, san en and 
tear their Doge’s heart from his"bedy, for the 
most apg ae deep mae bm pow 
against marinos, and as i 6a 
ire be fend ra rnold fa 
ite faction, t t oe th 

would soon be seen vole dewan the Giant's © 
Staircase.” 

“ Marco—were I to we gee with asecret — 
that concerns my life—w ou be faithful.” — 
. “ By St. Marco, my. patron, I swear, that ne- 
ver’ —— 
_“Nay,—a promise,” said Francesco, “és all that 
is necessary.” 
“That is freely given to my friend,” said — 

o. 


ign yf | formed bold : 
put myself at the head of a few 


=i 
7 


“ Knew then, that I have at bast 
designs for raising m . I yess 

2 9 i 
daily, and hourly increasing, for what 
urpose you may easily guess, as we all have 
sworn if God and St. Mark aids ourcause, that 
the power of the Valmarino family ae 
brought down. We meet nightly in the sub- 
a eee eur old tapes ily 
wait till our numbers are st € to rais 
my decayed family from thie ohagneln and «dis 
grace into which it has fallen—and settle it ape 
the ruins of the now powerful Valmarino. Now 
my friend, I leave it at yeur option te join wu: 
not—for ‘tis desperate undertaking.” ~~ 

‘And join you | will without delay—but 
ibe scarce worth the while, as I possess no 
but my sword.” aiigemt 

“ And a courageous heart”—said Di Lo 

Device. gpm Paes that’"—said = 
Bertucio—* 1 once was—but no matiter; my 
heart and hand will be joined to promote you 
just and virtuous cause, to deliver hota the 
of oppression, a proud and noble people. 
the night has closed in, 1 must begone—where 
you sleep to-night?” a oe 

‘Sleep! I sleep’—answered Di Loria-—“ho ~ 7 
ne—not until Niccolo di Valmarino sleeps—in* 
his tomb—but you see that tall white column— 
just visible amid the gloom, near it is atomb—be _ 
there to night at the hour of eleven, strike thrice —__ 
upen the:iren door, and it will be opened, repeat” 
this watchword, ‘ Venice and Liberty,’ andamid 
the benes af my ancestors, deep in the earth, you 
‘will become one of our band; till then, farewell.” 

* Farewell,and may St. Mark bless you,” said 
Bertucie,-and after Di Loria was out of hearing 
added, “ but if St. Marcocan save you now,you — 
may bless‘him. Ab! simple, simple Francesco, 
thou dcnowest not what a viper thou hast in. thy 
bosom ; it:is laughable to think that 1, the head 
spy of the Doge, should so easily find these con- 
spirators haunts, and become a worthy member. 
I will instantly to the Doge, and inform him of 
it; and if lcan secure these villains to night, my 
fortune is forever made.” Sosaying, the treach- 
erous Marco liertucio departed. 

Niccolo di Valmarino, the Doge of Venice, 
was walking with a slow and measured step, in 
a balcony of the palace, that over-looked ome of 
the principal canals. The b y communiaeat- 
ed with a large room, the private hall of audi- 


> < 





ence of the Doge, which was furnished in singu- 








ificence. On either side of the apart- 
pote yy a row'of slender marble columns, sup- 
porting a carved cieling, representing the a 
ament, while the floor was paved with marble. 
At the upper end of the room, which was hung 
Seok ahes hich, in sombre majes pear- 

, above w y } , 

pence rt the Winged Lion of St. Mark. At 
the extremity of the room, were large folding 
doors that, however, were seldom , Owing to 
a small door concealed by the han » and 
opening upon a back staircase, which better 
answered the purposes of the Doge and his emis- 


on The moon had now arisen above the towers of 
the Inquisition opposite, and the was en- 

ing the apartment, when a below ar- 
rested his footsteps. Leaning — the balcony, 

discovered a a, witha si row- 
4 oach the stair that led to the Pallazzo. 
It seemed as if the Doge expected this visiter, 
as he gave a signal to the rower, whoimmediate- 
ly advanced up the staircase, and in a short 
space of time, was standing unannounced in the 


ball. : 
“ Ha! Marco, is it thee," saidthe Doge. — 
“It is your servant, most illustrious Signor, 

- answered Marco Bertucio. _ 

“Well, what wouldst thou—is there any more 
accusations in the Lion’s mouth—vr have the 
men of the Lagune rebelled?” ‘ 

“Something of more importance, Signer, of 
di Loria !” 
* Saint Michael! what sayest thou?” said the 

Lt starting. , 

- *} have the means,” answered Bertucio, “ of 

entrapping him with his whole band this night. if 

your noble highness will give me fifty picked 
soldiers with their stout-halberds.” 

_ * Helland furies !” cried the » “ what do 

~ | hear, the last of Di Loria’s race in my power! 

Lodge them in the deep vaults of the holy tribu- 

» pal, and the wealth of the Indies, good Bertucio, 

‘ shall be yours. Instantly to the captain of the 
guard and show him this signet—take a hundred 
soldiers with you—and if the conspirators make 
any resistance, spare not one—but you know 
your business.” “And shall remember the reward 

night, noble Signor;”—and Marco Ber- 

tucio departed— 
* * * . * 

It was about the mid-hour of the night, and the 
bright movn silvered the many christian ban- 
ners that floated in the cool and night breeze 
high above the temples and towers conquered 

Jerusalem. The streets were all silent, and de- 

serted, except by two persons, who swift- 

ly along towards a postern gate of the city.— 

e was habited as a monk, and the other seem- 
ed of the lowest class of the peasantry—though 
he was, as appeared, a christian. The gate was 
passed, and they were walking along the banks 
of the Kedron, before either of Lroke 
silence—at length the monk spoke. 

“Where is thy habitation, friend ?” he enquir- 
ed. “ You can see it, holy father, that low white 
house about a quarter of a league up the brook, 
but craving your pardon, had we not better walk 
faster—the man is near his end.”’ 

“ 'Tis well, knowest thou his name?” 


THE VENETIAN CONSPIRACY. 


and black satin, was a chair or | pea 








“ No, he does not wish it known; but hem 
he was fo of Venice.” ne £ 
* Of Venice,’ cried the monk, “ holy St. Mas 
who can he be?” de 
. What disturbs your reverence so," sald i 


sant. an 
* Nothing, nothing; I lived at Veniceinm 
youth.” said the monk, and added mu 
“twenty bitter years have gone by, singe 
but twenty years of suffering has failed tg; 
out from my remembrance, the horrors g 
night ; betrayed by my dearest friend—Oy 
ven!” te 
“Of what night do you speak, good fa 
said the peasant. a 
“6 ight iad said the monk sta “¢ b, 
friend, I sometimes think aloud, thatisa 
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we have arrived, I suppose?” Ae ous 
“ Even so, and may tt plamnd you sir, to eit wa 
my poor abode.” sf hor 
So saying they entered the hovel,: mu 
corner of the only room the house afforded, wa 
wretched sight. Upon a few tattered ra avo 
the remnants of what once had been a mapa te— 
so emaciated by hunger and disease, tai “ 
looked more like a beast than a human beg bra 
His hair, grizzled more by care than Lor 
floated wildly around his features ; but ¢ * 
his dark eye was unquenched. ale thor 
Hearing footsteps appresee he turned or t 
and seeing the monk, clasped his: ham - 
shrieked as in agony. "a “wi 
“ Holy father, I thought thou wouldest tay blo: 
have come; behold a vile sinner sufferm beir 
torments of the damned—Oh for the loy but 
pray for me—I cannot, the words would! = my 
thine ear.” GB atte 
“Compose thyself, my son, confess to mem loi 
I will pray thy Redeemer to have’mercy: A 
soul,” iy ‘a with 
The monk then requested tie pe Dog 
the room, and seating himself by the dyingmam Yea! 
uested him to tones ‘ eget ra 
oly father,” n the man, “ before) 
eyes are closed taservee, * will chee ally dove “del, 
den my loaded conscience to thee, and] pe 
thy ear a tale of horror and of crime. Ii | here 
Venetian by birth, and my name is——iege 1 
oh how can I speak a name, never beforestiy "| 
ed by crime, it is Bertucio !” 4B torn 
“In the fiend’s name, tell me,” said themmm *™d 
starting wildly, “ are you Marco Bertucio? | died 
“ Even so,” the dying man, “a Ye 
my polluted tale reached even to Palestine’ tram 
tis too much to bear.” td i wd 
If an attentive observer had been themi—e 2°0V' 
would have been surprised to have seen iy Wn 
death-like hue, that overspread the feattl white 
the monk, as he sunk on his knees beside ® 
tucio. Ina few minutes, however, he wasg@ 
enough to bid the man proceed, who soon 
as follows : eet W 
“Tt was a beautiful evening, many yea len I 
that 1, prowling about the ruins of the P obi . 
di Loria, being a spy of the aln sy 
chanced to see one, who, thin wi fen 
friend, requested me to join a conspir . 
the hated ruler of Venice. This man was! 


cescodi Loria, who in the simplicity of his 
even informed me where his little bandhel@? 










































i .:,htly meetings. Wishing to be the gainer 
ke so rormation Lagenares to consent to 
them, but could heat t at moment have discover 
ed my treacherous oy his stilettoe would 
n buried in my “ 
all that I had learned, I carried to the Doge, 
and he already thinking his y giving way, 
offered me large sums of if I mur- 
der, aye, murder the neble Francesco and his 
4. That was all my rapacious soul wished; 


pe saw the confiscated estates of the con- 


: , in my possession, and that very night, 
‘pie head of a band of soldiers, I forced any 


way to where they were assembled—and, 
id the hecatom 


wandered upon the face of the earth, with the 
frie thoughts of heag a murderer; and : 
murderer of one, who, in my years, 
was proud of calling my friend. What worlds 
1 give, could Francesco be but here to—— 
fo_—-ob how could I ask his forgiveness, as—— 

“He does forgive thee,” c em- 
bracing Bertucio, “4 am what once was Di 
Loria, and from my heart, [ forgive thee all !” 

“ Whatdol hear,’:exclaimed io, “ thou, 
thou Francesco di Loria !—oh do not deceive me, 
or thou wilt madden:me.” 

“ Marco, be calm and hear me,” said di Loria, 
“when you stabbed me in the burial vault, the 
blow aimed by a guilty hand, did not take t; 
being merely stunned; 1 soon recovered, in bod 
but never dhe ;,it was the deathblow Pi 

my hopes ; ving nothing earthly to fx my 
attention upon, in the gloom and dase of a 
cloister | have passed my days in peace.” 

After some conversation, Bertucio proceeded 
with his confession: “Believing you dead, the 
Doge rewarded me, as he had ised; but a 
year after, 1 was before the boly tribu- 
nal; tried, condem andibanished for years ; 
] found a refuge under the ‘banners of the Infi- 
del, and with blood of many a christian on 
= be ymetar, have wandered.friendless and for- 
eu, but [ die in pease.” : 

His soul passed to’ its etermal resting place, but 
not a stone marked ‘his grave. He that was 
born in a Venitian Pallazzo, and was nursed 
amid the the powerful Bertucio’s and Di Loria’s, 
died in the hovel:of.a.low born Syrian. 
8 td pa on,.and when the cross was again 

beneath the feet of the Arabian cour- 
ser, and when once more the cresent shone 
above the hol in the vaults of the 
monastery of St. John of Jerusalem, was seen a 
white marble tomb, with but this inscription— 

“ Hic Jacet— 
Francesco D1 Lora.’ 
MEGA. 
When there ‘h be any thing ridicu- 
hen th appens to be any thing midi 
lous in a visage, and the owner of it thinks it an 
of dignity, he must beof very great quality 
to be exempt from raillery. The best expedient 
is to be ip pon hamself.— Steele. 
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“At length Emma died 


shadow, and vanishe 


like 


tad she lived to recognize 


had been some consol! 
had a lucid interval, 


' awoke toa senseof h 


10 the grave, in the s: 
neath the blighted tre 
foretold her death on 

‘* Her father and m 
the former has becon 
regardless of his affai 
ing into confusion, at 
that he will long sury 
has now left that part 
jonger holds any thin: 
of Emma. 

**] shall pay a pilgr 
then seek such allev: 
time and distance ca 
eign land.” 

Such was the conc 
mused upon it in sile 
i had no consolation 
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While the sleeping waters aw 
At the touch of the il 
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4 126 DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE, 


“At length Emma died. She waned to a| But each its powerful work has done! 

shadow, and vanished like a noiseless dream.| _ Its triumph atilength is past; 

Had she lived to recognize and forgive me, it! The final conflictis ow begun, 

had been some consolation; but she never once And, wee; ing, the mother hangs over her son, 
had a lucid interval, nor even for a moment| W5le the Sacamore breathes his last! 
awoke to a sense of her sorrow. I saw her laid | ‘The Queen ofthe Massachussetts grieves, 

10 the grave, in the same churchyard, and be-| ‘That the life of her child must end! 

neath the blighted tree where the old woman had | And that is a noble breast, that heaves, 
foretold her death on ‘he day I first beheld her, | With the mortai pang, on the bed of leaves, 

‘*Her father and mother were inconsolable,— Of the white man’s Indian Friend! 
the former has become dead to the world, and The stately form, which is prostrate there, 
regardless of his affairs, which are rapidly fail-| On the feet that are cold as snow, 
ing into confusion, and it does not seem likely | {fas often sped, in the midnight air, 
that he will long survive her loss; and my sister | A word to the Christian’s ear to bear, 
has now left that part of the country, which no| Ot the plot of his heathen foe! 
jonger holds any thingy dear to me but the grave! And oft, when roaming the wild alone, 
of Emma. | ‘I‘hat generous heart would melt, 

‘| shall pay a pilgrimage to it once more, and } At the touch of a ray of light, that shone, 
then seek such alleviation of my sufferings as | From the white man’s Gop, till, before his threne, 
time and distance can admiuister in some for-| Almost has the Indian knelt. 
eign land.” . ; - | Yet the fatal fear, the fear of man, 

Such was the cone’ :sion of Morris's story. I | ‘That bringeth to mana snare, 
mused upon it in silence, but answered not, for | Has braced his knee, as it just began 
i had no consolation ©. bestow. | '‘T'o bend; and the dread of a heathen clan, 

-— -—.——_ Has sufied a Christian prayer. 
ay ee PRE Ee Pe eM. vo a a... | But_now,like a flood, to his trembling heart, 
Phe following is the soem which obta ned me prize) Has the fear of a Gop rushed in; 
oi $50, offered by W. W.Ciapp, Esq. eduor of the | And keener far, than the icy dart, 
Boston Evening Gazer. ft is trom the pen ot that! Phat rends the flesh and spirit apart, 
uccomplished writer, Miss ffanwan F. Goucp, of| Js the thought of his heathen sin. 
| 


| 
} 
' 
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Newburyport, Mase. 

THE DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE. 
SCENE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. : 

Pye @ plbancgge es ge Bees: apm | The Indian shrinks, as he marks the signs 

Time Servant of Gop is on bes way j 2 

|} Of a soul at peace, and the light that shinea, 


trom Boston’s beaatiful shore; ath 
' , a : mae anil 
His boat skims light o’cr the silvery bay, ' Alone trom a Christian's eye. 


To the lonely spot where the Chief reclines, 
| While the herald of love draws nigh, 


While the sleeping waters @Wake and play, i “Alas!” he cries, in the strange, deep tone 
At the touch of the }laytul oar. Of one in the grasp of death, 
eo bins dtiln li Te snes '“No Gop have I! I have lost my own! 
ue purpose toat tlle] w Soul Is great - . } 
' /I go to the presence of thine alone, 


ts the soul of a man can know; 
Vust as ctemity, stron; as the pate 
‘The spirit must pass, bo &@ Chmuge.ts# state, | The Spirit, who makes the skies so bright, 
And enter, to bliss 0 W With the prints of his shining feet; 


Who rolls the waters, kindles the ight, 


To scorch in his fiery breath! 





I hané ic fmate s -the« 
are ! aoa sens od ‘ md [imprisons the winds, and zives them their fight— 
‘roough aver and th cket hes path is trod, I tremble his eye to meet: 
As he hasiens to speak of the hving Gop i“When, oh! if I openly had confessed, 
{nthe car of a man who ds And tollowed and loved him here, 
Where Ruraney’s® fo-cnt is high and das 1 sow might fly to his arms for rest, 
Dae Pole iin honor —* As the weary bird to her downy nest, 
; Yor h yo heap en Se | When the evening shades draw near. 
For the SaGamore, in tus hut of bark, “Bart, grant me the one great boon I crave 
Ysa perishing, powe: tess King. Tu a dread, and an awtul hourt 
Re ae ee When I sha‘l have suuk in my forest grave, 
At the door of his Wily Wee SRE aS SOW, ©, take my Boy to thy home, and save 


The antler, and beaver-skin; 
While he, who bore them, is larnt and Low, 
W here death has given the ta 

And the Monarch expires ¥ 


That beautitul forest flower! 

“The God of thy people, the Hety Onr-... 
And the path that shall reach the skies--. 
Say! suy that to these thou wilt lead my son, 

a 


Tne eye that glanced, and the Pag mt he may not second the race I’ve run, 
Away, through her field. | Nor die, as his father dies!” 
‘The haud that drew, OR eee San “As lis father dies!” with the breath that bore 
Phe hunter cd ot, a orca ee That sorrowtul sound, has fled 
ae Se eo ‘om, ee, he soul of a king---for, the strife is o’er 
eer For the characte and th wth-ceene of Wono. | With spit and flesh; and the SAGAMORE 
La maham, better kn we as S aonr Jon, son ot Is numbere d among the dead! 
the Sasaw-Sachemj wind fora t of the Re But has he not, by his high bequest, 
“ir, Wils yn’s Visit to hum, # ents, at } Like the penitent on the tree, 
Wigwam on the gro nd an ed Winaesina! | The Saviour of dying man COUTESSE d; 
and Rumney Marsh. but new 1 between Chel- | And tound the promise to him addressed... 
sea aud Saugus, see “MATCHE l an Brocraruy. “To day thou shalt be with me!” 
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THE VENETIAN CONSPIRACY. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE VENITIAN CONSPIRACY. 

It was a calm, delightful evening in summer, 
the day had been hot and sultry—but as it began 
to close, the cool breezes from the Adriatic 
sprang up, but just enough to wave the flags and 
streamers upon the vast crowd of vessels, that 
from all quarters of the known world, then 
frequented the bays of Venice. The sun was 
setting and seemed half embedded in the spark- 
ling wave, as he threw his last rays across the 
water, lighting them as well as the glorious 
sky, in one vast sheet of crimson and gold. It was 
a splendid sight, far too grand for the pen to de- 
scribe, Or the pencil to portray. So indeed 
thought Francesco di Loria, as, leaning against 
a columu of a ruined Pallazzo, on the shore, 
with his arms folded on his breast he gazed 
over the calm Adriatic, upon the glorious golden 
orb, as it sank beneath the wave, leaving its 
crimson traces in the cloudless sky. 

Francesco di Loria was descended from a 
noble, but now decayed family, that had once 
swayed Venice—and whose illustrious banner 
had once floated over the battlements of the Pal- 
lazzo, against whose shattered ruins he leaned. 
Now it was almost treason to breathe the name 
of di Loria in the streets of Venice, and wo to 
the wretch who chanced to murmur against 
the tyrannic sway with which the family of 
Valmarino, with the despotic Doge Niccolo, at 
their head, governed Venice. But the measure 
of their crimes was full, and a mine was laid 
which at the slightest spark would crush with a 
tremendous explosion the whole race and family 
of Niccolo Valmarino to atoms. 

The sun had now set, and the Italian twilight 
was fast stealing over land and sea. Francesco 
remained leaning against the broken column— 
thinking perhaps of the days of happy childhood 
that he had spent in those halls, when he, now 
an exile, was sole heir to the vast possession. 


He remained some time lost in thought, when a | 


step approaching, roused him from his reverie; 
turning round he saw the figure of a man stealing 
towards him, and knowing he was in a danger- 
ous situation, he was about to retreat within the 
ruins, but the stranger quickening his pace, ex- 
claimed aloud, “‘who goes there?” ‘ Permit 
me toask the same question, before J answer 
you Signor,” replied Francesco. 

“I care not who knows my pame—'tis Marco 
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“ Like them! there are thousands in the city, 
that, had they a leader, would assemble and 
tear their Doge’s heart from his body, for the 
most inveterate and deep rooted hatred prevails 
against the Valmarinos, and as I say—could 
there be found a firm and resolute leader of an 
opposite faction, the bloody head of the Doge 
would soon be seen rolling down the Giant's 
Staircase.” 

“ Marco—were I to trust you with a secret 
that concerns my life—would you be faithful.” 

“ By St. Marco, my patron, I swear, that ne- 
ver’ —— 

““Nay,—a promise,” said Francesco, “ is all that 
is necessary.” 

“That is freely given to my friend,” said 
Marco. 

“ Know then, that I have at last formed bold 
designs for raising my fallen fortunes. I have 
put myself at the head of a few friends, that 
are daily, and hourly increasing, for what 
purpose you may easily guess,as we all have 
sworn if God and St. Mark aids our cause, that 
the power of the Valmarino family shall be 
brought down. We meet nightly in the sub- 
terranean vaults of our old Pallazzo, and only 
wait till our numbers are strong enough to raise 
my decayed family from the obscurity and dis- 
grace into which it has fallen—and settle it upon 
the ruins of the now powerful Valmarino. Now 
my friend, I leave it at your option to join us or 
not—for ’tis a desperate undertaking.” 

‘And join you I will without delay—but ‘twill 
be scarce worth the while, as I possess naught 
but my sword.” 

** And a courageous heart”—said Di Loria. 

* It is danger only that can prove that’’—said 
Bertucio—* | once was——-but no mattter, my 
heart and hand will be joined to promote your 
just and virtuous cause, to deliver from the gripe 
of oppression, a proud and noble people. But 
the might has closed in, | must begone—where do 
you sleep to-night?” 

“Sleep! I sleep’—answered Di Loria—* no 
no—not until Niccolo di Valmarino sleeps—in 
his tomb—but you see that tall white column— 
just visible amid the gloom, near it is a tomb—he 
there to night at the hour of eleven, strike thrice 
upon the iron door, and it will be opened, repeat 
this watchword, * Venice and Liberty,’ andamid 
the bones af my ancestors, deep in the earth, you 





Bertucio.” 

“Marco Bertucio!”—exclaimed di Loria 
starting, * my old friend, and am Iso changed 
then, that even you cannot remember me?” 

“In the fiend’s name who are you?” said 
Marco, approaching him. 

“IT fear not to trust you with my name; we 
were friends in our youthful days, and I trust are 
soyet. lam Di Lorta.” 

* Heaven be praised,” said Bertucioembrac- 
ing hira, “but my friend, you certainly are 
aware of the danger you are in, by exposing your- 
self so near the city, surrounded by your fues.”’ 

“I knew it well—but adversity and hard- 
ship has steeled my heart against danger; I am 
therefore perfectly at ny ease. But how do the 
Ventians like their mild and peaceable gover. 
ners, now?” asked Di Loria in bitter scorn. 


will become one of our band; till then, farewell.” 
| ** Farewell,and may St. Mark bless you,” said 
| Bertucio, and after Di Loria was out of hearing 
| added, ** but if St. Marco can save you now, you 
may bless him. Ah! simple,simple Francesco, 
thou knowest not what a viper thou hast in thy 
bosom ; it is laughable to think that 1, the head 
spy of the Doge, should so easily find these con- 
spirators haunts, and become a worthy member. 
1 will instantly to the Doge, and inform him of 
it; and if 1 can secure these villains to night, my 
fortune is forever made.” Sosaying, the treach- 
erous Marco Lertucio departed. 

Niccolo di Valmarino, the Doge of Venice, 
was walking with a siow and measured step, in 
a balcony of the palace, that over-looked one of 
the principal canals. The balcony communicat- 
ed with a large room, the private hall of audi- 
ence of the Doge, which was furnished in singu- 
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lar magnificence. On either side of the apart- 
ment, was a row of slender marble columns, sup- 
porting a carved cieling, representing the firm- 
ament, while the floor was paved with marble. 
At the upper end of the room, which was hung 
with purple and black satin, was a chair or 
throne, above which, in sombre majesty. “gue @ 
ed rampant, the Winged Lion of St. Mark. At 
the extremity of the room, were large folding 
doors that, however, were seldom used, owing to 
a small door concealed by the hangings, and 
opening upon a back staircase, which better 
answered the purposes of the Doge and his emis- 
saries. 

The moon had now arisen above the towers of 
the Inquisition opposite, and the Doge was en- 
tering the apartment, when a sound below ar- 
rested his footsteps. Leaning over the balcony, 
he discovered a small gondola, with a single row- 
er, approach the stair that led to the Pallazzo. 
It seemed as if the Doge expected this visiter, 
as he gave asignal to the rower, whoimmediate- 
ly advanced up the staircase, and in a short 
space of time, was standing unannounced in the 
hall. 

** Ha! Marco, is it thee,” said the Doge. 

“It is your servant, most illustrious Signor,” 
answered Marco Bertucio. 

**Well, what wouldst thou—is there any more 
accusations in the Lion’s mouth—vr have the 
men of the Lagune rebelled ?”’ 

** Something of more importance, Signer, of 
Francesco di Loria!” 

** Saint Michael! what sayest thou?” said the 
Doge, starting. 

**| have the means,” answered Bertucio, “‘ of 
entrapping him with his whole band this night, if 
your noble highness will give me fifty picked 
soldiers with their stout halberds.”’ 

** Helland furies !” cried the Doge, “ what do 
I hear, the last of Di Loria’s race in my power! 
Lodge them in the deep vaults of the holy tribu- 
nal, and the wealth of the Indies, good Bertucio, 
shall be yours. Instantly to the captain of the 
guard and show him this signet—take a hundred 
soldiers with you—and if the conspirators make 
any resistance, spare not one—but you know 
your business.” ‘And shall remember the reward 
—good night, noble Signor;’”—and Marco Ber- 

tucio departed— 
* * * * Xk 

It was about the mid-hour of the night, and the 
bright moon silvered the many christian ban- 
ners that floated in the cool and night breeze, 
high above the temples and towers of conquered 
Jerusalem. The streets were all silent, and de- 
serted, except by two persons, who passed swift- 
ly along towards a postern gate of the city.— 
Gu was habited as a monk, and the other seem- 
ed of the lowest class of the peasantry—though 
he was, as appeared, a christian. The gate was 
passed, and they were walking along the banks 
of the Kedron, before either of them Lroke 
silence—at length the monk spoke. 

‘*Where is thy habitation, friend ?”’ he enquir- 
ed. ‘ You can see it, holy father, that low white 
house about a quarter of a league up the brook, 
but craving your pardon, had we not better walk 
faster—the man is near his end.” 
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‘““ No, he does not wish it known; but he says 
he was formerly of Venice.” 

* Of Venice,’ cried the monk, “ holy St. Mark, 
who can he be?” 

‘‘ What disturbs your reverence so,”’ said the 
peasant. 

“Nothing, nothing; I lived at Venice in my 
youth.” said the monk, and added musingly, 
‘twenty bitter years have gone by, since then; 
but twenty years of suffering has failed to wash 
out from my remembrance, the horrors of that 
night; betrayed by my dearest friend—Qh hea- 


.ven!” 


* Of what night do you speak, good father,” 
said the peasant. 

‘“* Night!” said the monk starting, “ Oh, good 
friend, I sometimes think aloud, that is all, but 
we have arrived, I suppose ?” 

** Even so, and may it please you sir, to enter 
my poor abode.” 

So saying they entered the hovel, and in a 
corner of the only room the house afforded, was a 
wretched sight. Upon a few tattered rags, lay 
the remnants of what once had been a man, but 
so emaciated by hunger and disease, that he 
looked more like a beast than 2 human being. 
His hair, grizzled more by care than by age, 
floated wildly around his features ; but the fire of 
his dark eye was unquenched. 

Hearing footsteps approach, he turned round, 
and seeing the monk, clasped his hands and 
shrieked as in agony. 

“Holy father, I thought thou wouldest never 
have come; behold a vile sinner suffering the 
torments of the damned—Oh for the love of God, 
pray for me—l cannot, the words would blast 
thine ear.” 

*“Compose thyself, my son, confess to me, and 
i — pray thy Redeemer to have mercy on thy 
soul.’ 

The monk then requested the peasant to leave 
the room, and seating himself by the dying man, 
requested him to proceed. 

“ Holy father,” began the man, “ before my 
eves are closed forever, I will cheerfully unbur- 
den my loaded conscience to thee, and pour into 
thy ear a tale of horror and of crime. Iama 
Venctian by birth, and my name is i 
oh how can I speak a name, never before stain- 
ed by crime, it is Bertucio !” 

** In the fiend’s name, tell me,” said the monk 
starting wildly, “ areyou Marco Bertucio?” 

** Even so,” groaned the dying man, “ and has 
my polluted tale reached even to Palestine—oh, 
*tis too much to bear.” 

Ifan attentive observer had been there, he 
would have been surprised to have seen the 
death-like hue, that overspread the features ol 
the monk, as he sunk on his knees beside Ber- 
tucio. Ina few minutes, however, he was calm 
enough to bid the man proceed, who soon spoke 
as follows: 

“It was a beautiful evening, many years ago, 
that ], prowling about the ruins of the Pallazz 
di Loria, being a spy of the Doge Valmarino, 
chanced to see one, who, thinking I was his 
friend, requested me to joina conspiracy against 
the hated ruler of Venice. This man was Frat 
cesco di Loria, who in the simplicity of his heart, 
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*°'Tis well, knowest thou his name?” 
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THE WATER LILY-——OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 


nightly meetings. Wishing to be the gainer by 
this information, Days trey to consent to join 
them, but could he at that moment have discover 
ed my treacherous designs, his stilettoe would 
have  Gaet buried in my heart. 

“All that I had learned, I carried to the Doge, 
and he already thinking his power giving way, 
offered me large sums of gold, if I would mur- 
der, aye, murder the noble Francesco and his 
band. That was all my rapacious soul wished; 
I already saw the confiscated estates of the con- 
spirators, in my possession, and that very night, 
at the head of a band of soldiers, I forced my 
way to where they were assembled—and, God 
of heaven! amid the hecatombs of their fathers, 
murdered them ali; even the noble and gener- 
ous Francesco; since then, like Cain,1 have 
wandered upon the face of the earth, with the 
horrible thoughts of being a murderer; and the 
murderer of one, who, in my a? er years, | 
was proud of calling my friend. hat worlds 
would 1 give, could #'rancesco be but here to—— 
te——oh how could 7 ask his forgiveness, as—— 

“ He does forgive thee,” cried the monk, em- 
bracing Bertucio, “I am what once was Di 
Loria, and from my heart, [ forgive thee aii!” 

*“ Whatdol hear,” exclaimed Bertucio, “ thou, 
thou Francesco di Loria !—oh do not deceive me, 
or thou wilt madden me.” 

“ Marco, be caim and hear me,” said di Loria, 
“when you stabbed me in the burial vault, the 
blow aimed by a guilty hand, did not take effect; 
being merely stunned; 1 soon recovered, in bod 
but never in mind; it was the deathblow of all 
my hopes; and having nothing earthly to fix my 
attention upon, in the gloom and silence of a 
cloister | have passed my days in peace.” 

After some conversation, Bertucio proceeded 
with his confession: “ Believing you dead, the 
Doge rewarded me, as he had promised; but a 
year after, 1 was dragged before the holy tribu- 
nal; tried, canaana and banished for years ; 
] founi;a refuge under the banners of the Infi- 
del. anél.with the blood of many a christian on 
my scyinetar, have wandered friendless and for- 
sake-n, but I die in peace.” 

liis soul passed to its eternal resting place, but 
not a stone marked his grave. He that was 
born in a Venitian ‘Pallazzo, and was nursed 
amid the the powerful Bertucio’s and Di Loria’s, 
died in the hovel of a low born Syrian. 

Years passed on, and when the cross was again 
trampled beneath the feet of the Arabian cour- 
ser, and when once more ¢he cresent shone 
above the holy city—deep in the vaults of the 
monastery of St. John of Jerusalem, was seen a 
white marble tomb, with but this inscription— 

* Hic JaceT— 
Francesco Dr Loria.’ 
OMEGA. 
_——— 

When there happens to be any thing ridicu- 
lous in a visage, and the owner of it thinks it an 
“object of dignity, he must be of very great quality 
to be exempt from raillery. The best expedient 

erefore is to be pleased upon himself.—Steele. 

—_————— > ———— 

No man can possibly improve in any company, 
for which he has not respect enough to be under 
some degree of restraint. 
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From the Blackwood’s Magazine for Aug. 


THE WATER LILY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
The Water-Lilies, that are serene in the 
calm clear water, but no less serene among the 


black and scowling waves.—[ Lights and shadows 
of Scottish Life. 

Oh! beautiful thou art. 
Thon sculpture-like and stately River Queen! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene, 

Of a pure heart. 


_, _, Bright Lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem’st as ita spirit meekly brave, 
Dwelt in thy cell: 


Lifting alike thy head! 

Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 

Whether with foam or pictured azure spread, 
The waters be. 


What is like thee, fair flower? 
The gentle and the tirm? thus bearing up 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 

As to the shower? 


Oh! Love is most like thee, 
‘The Love of Woman; quivering to the blast, 
‘Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
*Midst Life’s dark sea, 


And Faith—oh! is not Faith— 
Like thee, too, Lay? springing into light! 
Sull buoyantly ebove the billows’ might, 

Threxgh the storm’s breath! 


Yes, link’d with such high thoughts! 
Flower, jet thine image in my bosom lie, 
‘Till something there ofits own purity, 

And peace be wrought. 


Something yet more divine! 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed, 
Forth from thy breast upon the river’s bed, 
As from a shrine. 
a 
‘Oft in the Stélly Night. 
BY MOORE. 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Eve slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles and tears 
@f boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken: 
‘The eyes that shone 
Now dimm’d and gone; 
The cheerful hearts now broken. 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
‘The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in winter weaiher, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet shall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s cham has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 
Qf other days around me. 
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KENTUCKY SPORTS. 

Ir may not be amiss, kind reader, before 1 
attempt to give you an idea of the pleasures ex- 
perienced by the sportsman of Kentucky, to in- 
troduce the subject with a slight description of 
that state. 

Kentucky was formerly attached to Virginia, 
but in those days the Indians looked upon that 
portion of the western wilds as their own, and 
abandoned the districtonly when forced to do 
so,moving with disconsolate hearts farther into 
the recesses of the unexplored forests. Doubt- 
less the richness of its soil, and the beauty of its 
borders, situated as they are along one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world, contributed 
as much to attract the old Virginians, as the 
desire so generally experienced in America, of 
spreading over the uncultivated tracts, and 
bringing into cultivation, lands that have for un- 
known ages teemed with the wild luxuriance of 
untamed nature. The conquest of Kentucky 
was not performed without many difficulties. 
The warfare that long existed between the in- 
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ry kind; and the reward which these veteran 
settlers enjoy, was doubtless well merited. 
Some removed frem the Atlantic shores to 
those of the Ohio in more comfort and security. 
They had their wagons, their negroes, and 
their families. Their way was cut through the 
woods by their own axemen, the day before 
their advance; and when night overtook them, 
the hunters attached to the party came to the 
place pitched upon for their encamping, loaded 
with the dainties of which the forest yielded an 
abundant supply, the blazing light of a huge 
fire guided their steps as they approached, and 
the sounds of merriment that saluted their ears 
assuring them that all was well. The flesh of 
the buffalo, the bear, and the deer, soon hung 
in large and delicious steaks, in front of the 
embers; the cakes already prepared were de- 
posited in their proper places, and, under the 
rich drippings of the juicy roasts, were quickly 
baked. The wagons contained the bedding; 
and whilst the horses which had drawn them 
were turned loose to feed on the luxuriant un- 





truders and the Redskins, was sanguinary and 
protracted ; but the former at length made oa 
their footing, and the latter drew off their shat- 
tered bands, dismayed by the mental superior- 
ity and indomitable courage of the white men. 

This region was peobukty discovered by a 
daring hunter, the renowned Daniel Boon. 
The richness of its soil, its magnificent forests, 
its numberless navigable streams, its salt 
springs and licks, saltpetre caves, its coal stra- 
ta, and the vast herbs of buffaloes and deer 
that browsed on its hills and amidst its charm- 
ing valleys, afforded ample inducements to the 
new settler, who pushed forward with a spirit 
far above that of the most undaunted tribes 
which for ages had been the sole possessors of 
the soil. 

The Virginians thronged towards the Ohio. 
An axe, a couple of horses, and a heavy rifle, 
with store of ammunition, were all that were con- 
sidered necessary for equipment of the man, 
who, with his family, removed to the new state, 
assured that in that land of exuberant fertility, 
he could not fail to provide amply for all his 
wants. They who have witnessed the industry 
and perseverence of the emigrants, must at once 
have proved the vigour of their minds. Re- 
gardless of the fatigue attending every move- 
ment which they made, they pushed through an 
unexplored region of dark and tangled forests, 
guiding themselves by the sun alone, and re- 
posing at nighton the bare ground. Number- 
less streams they had to cross on rafts, with 
their wives and children, their cattle and their 
luggage, often drifting to considerable distan- 
ces before they could effect a landing on the 
opposite shores. The cattle would often stray 
amid the rich pasturage of these shores, and 
occasion a delay of several days. To these 
troubles add the constantly impending danger 
of being murdered, while asleep in their en- 
campments, by the prowling and ruthless In- 
lians; while they had before them a distance 
of hundreds of miles to be traversed, before 
they could reach certain places of rendezvous 
called stations. To encvuunter difficulties like 
these must have required energies of no ordina- 


dergrowth of the woods, some perhaps hoppled, 
| but the greater number merely with a light bell 
‘hung to their neck, to guide the owners in the 
morning to the spot where they might have 
rambled, the party were enjoying themselves 
after the fatigues of the day. 

In anticipation all is pleasure; and these 
migrating bands feasted in joyous sociality, un- 
apprehensive of any greater difficulties than 
those to be encountered in forcing their way 
through the pathless woods to the land of abun- 
dance ; and although it took months to accom- 
plish the journey, and a skirmish now and then 
took place between them and the Indians, who 
sometimes crept unperceived into their very 
camp, still did the Virginians cheerfully pro- 
ceed towards the western horizon, until the va- 
rious groups all reached the Ohio, when, struck 
with the beauty of that magnificent stream, the 
at once commenced the task of clearing land, 
for the purpose of establishing a permanent res- 
idence. 

Others, perhaps encumbered with too much 
luggage, preferred descending the stream. 
They prepared arks pierced with port-holes, 
and glided on the gentle current, more annoy- 
ed, however, than those who marched by land, 
by the attacks ofthe Indians,who watched their 
motions. Many travellers have described these 
boats formerly called arks, but now named flat- 
boats. But have “4! told vou. gentle reader, 
that in those times a boat of thirty or forty feet 
in length, by ten or twelve in breadth, was 
considered a stupendous fabric ; that in this boat 
men, women and children, huddled together, 
with horses, cattle, hogs, and poultry, for their 
companions, while the remaining portion was 


seeds? The roof or deck of the boat was not 
unlike a farm-yard, being covered with hay, 

loughs, carts, wagons, and various agricultural 
implements, together with numerous others, 
among which the spinning-wheels of the ma- 
trons were conspicuous. Even the sides of the 
floating mass were loaded with the wheels of the 
different vehicles, while themselves lay on the 
roof. Have they told you that these boats cod- 
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tained the little all of each family of venturous 
emigrants, who, fearful of being discovered 
by the Indians, under night moved in darkness, 
groping their way from one partto another of 
these floating habitations, denying themselves 
the comfort of fire or light, lest the foe that 
watched them from the shore should rush upon 
them and destroy them? Have they told you 
that this boat was used, after the tedious voyage 
was ended, as the first dwelling of these new 
settlers? No, kind reader, such things have 
not been related to you before. The travellers 
who have visited our country have had other ob- 
jects in view. 

| shall: not describe the many massacres 
which took place among the different parties 
of white and red men, as the former moved 
down the Ohio; because I have never been very 
fond of battles, and indeed have always wished 
that the world were more peaceably inclined 
than it is; and shall merely add, that, in one 
way orother, Kentucky was wrested from the 
original owners of the soil. Let us, therefore, 
turnour attention to the Fg still enjoyed in 
that now happy portion of the United States. 

We have individuals in Kentucky, kind read- 
er, that even there are considered wonderful 
adepts in the management of therifl2. To drive 
anail is a common teat, not more thought of by 
the Kentuckians than to cut off a wild turkey’s 
head, atadistance ofa hundred yards. Others 
will bark off squirrels,one after another, until 
satisfied with the number procured. Some, 
less intent on destroying game, may be seen 
under night snuffing a ca at the distance of 
fifty che off-hand,without extinguishing it. I 
have been told that some have proved so expert 
aad cool as to make choice of the eye of a foe 
at a wonderful distance, boasting beforehand 
of the sureness of their piece, which has after- 
wards been fully proved when the enemy’s head 
has been examined ! 

Having resided some years in Kentucky, and 
having more than once been witness of rifle- 
sport, 1 shall present you with the results of my 
observation, leaving you to judge how far rifle- 
shooting is understood in that state. 

Several individuals, who conceive themselves 
expert in the management of the gun, are often 
seen to meet for the purpose of displaying their 
skill,and betting a trifling sum, put up a target, 
in the centre of which a common-sized nail is 
hammered for about two thirds of its length. 
The marksmen make choice of what they con- 
sider a proper distance, which may be forty pa- 
ces. Each man cleans the interior ofhis tube, 
Which is called wiping it, places a ball in the 
palm of his hand, pouring as much powder from 
his horn upon it as willcover it over. This 
quantity is supposed to be sufficient for any 
distance within a hundred yards. A shot that 
comes very close to the nail is considered as 
that of an indifferent marksman; the bending 
of the nail is, of course somewhat better; but 
nothing less than hitting it mghton the head is 
Satisfactory. Well, kind reader, one out of 
three shots generally hits the nail; und should 
the shooters amount to half a dozen, two nails 
are frequently needed before each can have a 
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trial amongst themselves, and the two best 
shots out of these generally settle the affair, 
when all the sportsmen adjourn to some house, 
and spend an hour or two in friendly inter- 
course, appointing, before they part, a day for 
another trial. This is technically termed dri- 
ving the nail. 

arking off Squirrels is delightful sport, 
and in my opinion requires a greater degree of 
accuracy than any other. I first witnessed 
this manner of procuring squirrels, whilst near 
the town of Frankfort. The performer was the 
celebrated Daniel Boon. e walked out to- 
gether, and followed the rocky margin of the 
Kentucky river, until we reached a piece of 
flat land thinly covered with black walnuts, 
oaks,and hickories. As the general mast was 
a good one that year, squirrels were seen gam- 
va on every tree around us. My compan- 
ion, a stout, hale, and athletic man, dressed in a 
homespun hunting-shirt, bare-legged and moc- 
casined, carried a long and heavy rifle, which 
as he wasloading it, he said had proved effi- 
cient in all his former undertakings, and which 
he hoped would not fail on this occasion, as he 
felt proud to show me his skill. The gun was 
wiped, the powder measured, the ball patched 
with six-hundred-thread linen, and the charge 
sent home with a hickory rod. We moved not 
a step from the place, for the squirrels were so 
numerous that it was unnecessary to go after 
them. Boon pointed to one of these animals 
which had observed us, and was crouched on a 
branch about fifty paces distant, and bade me 
mark well the spot were the ball should hit. 
He raised his piece gradually until the bead 
(that being the name given by the Kentuckians 
to the sight) of the barrel was brought toa line 
with the spot which he intended to hit. The 
whip-like report resounded through the woods 
and along the hills in repeated echoes. Judge 
of my surprise when I perceived that the ball 
had hit the piece of bark immediately beneath 
the squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, the 
concussion produced by which had killed the 
animal and sent it whirling through the air, as 
ifit had been blown up bp ne explosion of a 
powder magazine. Boon kept up his firing, 
and, before many hours had elapsed, we had 
procured as maby aqueres as we wished; for 
you must know, kind reader, that to load a rifle 
requires only a moment, and that if it is wiped 
once after each shot, it will do duty for hours. 
Since that first interview with our veteran Boon, 
I have seen other individuals perform the same 
feat. 

The snuffing acandle with a ball, [ first 
had an opportunity of seeing near the banks of 
the Green river, not far from a large pigeon- 
roost, to which I had previously madea visit. 1 
heard many reports of guns during the early 
part of a dark night, and knowing them to be 
those of rifles, I went towards the spot to ascer- 
tain the cause. On reaching the place, I was 
welcomed by a dozen tali stout men, who told 
me they were exercising for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to shoot under night at the reflected 
light from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by torch- 





Shot. Those who drive the nail have a further 


light. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of 
which rose curling among the thick foliage. of 
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132 TO A LADY—THE MINIATURE—THE STAGEMAN’S HORN. 


the trees. At a distance which rendered it 
scarcely distinguishable, stood a burning candle, 
as if intended for an offering to the goddess of 
night, but which in reality was only fifty yards 
from the spot on which we all stood. One man 
was within a few yards of it, to watch the ef- 
fects of the shots, as well as to light the candle 
should it chance to go out, or to replace it 
should the shot cut it across. Each marksman 
shot in his turn. Somenever hit either the snuff 
or the candle, and were congratulated with a 


loud laugh; while others actually snuffed the | 


candle without putting it out, and were recom- 
pensed for their dexterity by numerous hurrahs. 
One of them, who was particularly expert, was 
very fortunate, and snuffed the candle three 
times out of seven, whilst all the other shots ei- 
ther put out the candle, orcut it immediately 
under the light. 

Of the feats — by the Kentuckians 
with ethe rifle, | could say more than might be 
expedient on the present occasion. In every 
thinly peopled portion of the state, it is rare to 
meet one without a gun of that description, as 
well as a semnaheut. By way of recreation, 
they often cut offa piece of the bark of a tree, 
make a target of it, using a little powder wetted 
with water orsaliva, for the bull’s eye, and shoot 
into the mark all the balls they have about them, 
picking them out of the wood again. 

After what 1 have said, you may easily ima- 
gine with what ease a Kentuckian procures 
game, or despatches an enemy, more espe- 
cially when I tell you that everyone in the 
state is accustomed to handle the rifle from the 
time when he is first able to shoulder it until 
near the close of his career. That murderous 
weapon is the means of procuring them subsist- 
ence during all their wild and extensive rambles, 
and is the source of their principal _ and 
pleasures.-Audubon's Ornithological Biography. 


oe ee 


TO A LADY. 
BY F. G. HALLECK. 


The world is bright before thee; 
Its summer flowers are thine; 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee; 
Thy bosom virtue’s shrine: 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from héayen 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 


There is a song of sorrow— 
The death-dirge of the gay-- 
That tells ere dawn of morrow, 
Those charms may melt away, 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded; 
That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flower be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. 


Believe it not—though lonely 
The winning home may be; 

Though beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea; 

Though time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art 

The wild flower wreath of feeling— 





The sunbeam of the heart. 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE MINATURE. 


In all her youth and loveliness, 
She lies befure me now ; 

The same bright curls of shining hair, 
Upon her sunny brow. 

The witching look, the soft blue eye, 
The lip of laughing glee, 

And the blush that burned upon her cheek, 
And the smile I loved to see. 


The round white arm is still the same, 
Embraced with jewelled band, 

And the taper fingers seem fresh with life, 
As you mark the lily hand ; 

And the painter’s skill hath caught the hue 
Of the roses in her hair, 

They are pale with envy’s withering blight, 
Out-blcomed by maiden fair. 


She moved amid the young and gay, 
Within the lighted hall, 

And she seemed among a thousand girls, 
The fairest of them all. 

It was the last time that we met, 
The hours flew swittly by, 

And I never deemed a star so bright 
So soon would leave the sky. 


he was too pure for weary earth— 
She might not live to fee 
The sadness that should cloud her brow, 
And o’er her spirit steal ; 
And in life’s young hour she faded, 
Like all cherished things below, 
A buds may wither on the stem, 
Fer yet the roses blow. 


Ye may gaze upon this pictured thing, 
And praise the beauty rare, 
Of her speaking eye, and laughing lip, 
And curls of shinmg hair ; 
But you know not hali the gentleness 
That dwelt within a breast, 
Where the sorrowing might relieve their woes, 
Where the startled dove might rest. 


O, there never moved on earth a form, 
Of more bewitching grace, 

Or a kinder heart, whose gentle thoughts 
Iilum’d a fairer face ; F 

But they all are hid within the grave— 
Bright smile and sunny brow, 

And nought is left but this pictured thing 
‘That lies before me now. 


a 
THE STAGEMAN’S HORN. 


Written by a lady in the country to her husband ia tows. 


Oh! say not the horn has no musical notes, 
Its sound is delightful to me, 

Far sweeter than warblings trom nightingales’ throats, 
For it brings me a letter from thee. 


The little ones joyful all gather around, 
Their pretty eyes sparkle with glee, 

Exclaim, as they hear the enliv’ning sound, 
“Oh, mother’'a letter for thee.” 


A magic there is in that sweet little word, 
Delightful to age and to youth; 

In absence, what joy does a letter afford, 
When filled with affection and truth. 


That thine are thus filled, dear Howard, my heart 
Enraptured Galigins to confess : 
I qpee. and read them, and dwell on each part 
ith a transport [ cannot express. 


Thea say not the hora has no musical notes, 
Its sound is delightfizl to me, 

Far sweeter than warblings from nightingales’ throxts, 
For it brings me a letter from thee. N.Y. Mirror. 
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® calumnies of the wicked and the worthless, the 


| doctrine fraught with the noblest precepts, and 


THE BIRTH 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
“WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Behold the babe 
Wrapp’d in a mantle, in the manger laid, 
The shepherds shouting round him: see him then 
The great Redeemer of a fallen world,— 
The Saviour of mankind. 


The brilliant orb which arises on this memo- 
rable morn, shedding light upon a benighted 
world, is a type of that more glorious luminary, 
which arose in beauty on Bethlehem—and 
went down in blood on Calvary. Behold the 
infant Saviour! Behold the herald of Heaven 
and the harbinger of hope and future happiness ! 
Behold the great emancipator of a wicked 
world! Methinks I see the shouting shepherds 
flying to and fro, with the glad tidings that a 
child is born whose virtues shall bequeath to 
them the rich inheritance of hereafter. Me- 
thinks 1 see the admiring multitude, crowding 
round the manger to catch a glimpse of that 
glorious Being, who had come into the world 
not to propagate his Gospel like Mahomet, 
with the sword, but with his blood to baptize all 
nations. 

What a destiny is his! Born in a land of 

eace, and nursed in the lap of persecution, we 

ehold him at one time the prideof the pulpit, 
adorned with all the dignity of a man, and with 
all the glory of a God, every knee bowing be- 
fore his, and every heart paying the tribute of 
its homage; while at another, we see him the 
scorn, the scoff and mirth of the multitude, his 
head covered with a crown of thorns, his tem- 
ple a dungeon, and future destiny a lingering 
and ignominious death on the cross. But he 
trembled not at the taunts of the multitude, or 
the tyranny of the magistrate. Magnanimous 
amid the ruin that surrounded him, he stood the 
hope of this world, and the harbinger of a better, 
welcoming the bitter cup that contained the 
price of universal emancipation. He crouched 
ower, nor fed and fat- 
tened on the plundered property of the people, 
but, he came as a father to the fatherless, a pat- 
tern tothe rich,a pastor to the poor, as a balm 
tothe blind, and a beacon to the benighted and 
forlorn. In a word, he came to. save the sin- 
her and redeem the world.. The accumulated 


arrows of envy, and the daggers of defamation 
fell harmless against the breast plate of his piety, 
and the world’s passions, instead of stirring him 
to revenge, only roused him to the exercise of 
virtue, and to the promulgation of the Gospel 
which he came to establish. A man of sorrow 
and suffering, he appealed not to the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude—he offered not 
his blessing to the Pagan priest as the pay 
for his apostacy from the faith of his fathers, 
but he taught a morality and a religion pur- 
erthan the pages of Socrates, and Seneca, a 


Practice that ever served as a pattern and a 
model for man. He sought not to dazzle the 
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quence or the pomp of philosophy; he drew not 
his morality from the temples of Grecian ge- 
nius or his inspiration from the tombs of Roman 
learning ; superior to all, and opposed to that 
system from whence the Kantian pate ge 
sprung, he breathed but the inspired spirit of 
his Father. 

What an object of admiration! With all the 
grandeur of a God, and with all the mind ofa 
man,at one moment refuting the learned Doc- 
tors in the temple, and at another, mingling 
with and comforting his fellow creatures in 
wretchedness and rags. To him the petty dis- 
tinctions of mankind were nought but mockery 
—alike to him was the pomp of earthly power 
and the pride of penury—alike to him the rags 
of the beggar, and the crimson robes of royal- 
ty—alike to him the grandeur of wealth, the 
boast of birth, the mansion of the monarch, 
and the cottage of the plebeian. Alike to him 
the humble and the haughty, alike to him the 
pompous and the poor. ‘In the spirit of his di- 
vinity he dashed the golden crown from the 
head of guilty greatness, bade tyrants tremble 
on their thrones, and drew from the solitude of 
poverty the Apostles of his church and his Gos- 
pel. He was no titled tyrant or imaginary 
monarch, tricked out in gaudy magnificence 
to dazzle and degrade a horde of slaves, pleased 
with the chains which rattled on the limbs of 
liberty. Far different was his glory and his 
grandeur, upon his manly lips hung the hallow- 
ed accents of religion and Gospel law—/is regal 
robes were innocence and peace, his weapon 
was his word, and Ais throne and sceptre were 
the hearts and hopes of men. With the light of 
faith he dissipated the illusive landscape of hu- 
man error, and with the sword of truth he tram- 
pled to the dust, the splendid Pantheon of Pa- 
gan idolatry. The darkness which surrounded 
their golden Gods and their Gospel, was dissi- 
pated by the dawn of that day which shed _ bril- 
liancy and beauty on the purity and the prac- 
tice of piety. In the urbanity of his benevo- 
lence, he led the van of victorious emancipation, 
he decked his brow with the garland of glory, 
with the wreath of every religion, and filled his 
army with the soldiers of every sect, and every 
clime. But he forged no fetters, he lit no fires 
for those who refused to bow to his decrees and 
obey his decalogue. Unlike the monarchs of 
the earth, he pleased not the eye of the world 
with the pomp of his power, and yet at the 
magic of his word, the mighty waves of the 
ocean in its anger were stayed, and while it 
obeyed him he walked upon its surface with a 
dignity that adorned him, and with a faith that 
never failed. 

The hideous heart of Judas, actuated by the 
gluttony of gold, betrayed the Redeemer of man- 
kind. How short was the transition from the 
cradle to the: cress! Behold the insulted Sa- 
viour of the world, rudely beaten and basely 
scourged! Behold him on the cross, gashed 
with gushing wounds, and suffering all the ago- 
nies of outraged humanity,with all the unbent 
and unbroken spirit ofa God, now commending 
his soul to his Father, and now calling for mer- 
cy on those who were cruelly baptizing him in 


OF CHRIST. 
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kind, for the first drop of gore that gushed from 
his wounds, sealed that redemption which the 
Prophets had foretold, and his death fulfilled. 
The mighty multitude grow giddy while they 
gaze and glut their senses on the sufferings of 
an expiring Saviour. There are none but afew 
followers to vindicate his violated honor. Be- 
hold his blanched and bruised brow! Behold his 
sunken sockets, and his visage pale! No vile 
passion is depicted there—vreyenge sits not en- 
throned on the martyred brow ithas butchered 
—anger lights not the eye, nor curls thelip 
which once beamed with moderation and bless- 
ed with mercy and love. Oh no, the angel dove- 
like peace sits there the herald of the happiness 
he came to bestow on degenerate men. 

Ah see! he has bowed his head and died! 
With the word of life upon his lips, and the 
blessing of Heaven in his heart, be has met 
death from the dart of the assassin, and per- 
ished to perpetuate the boon he bequeathed. 
The prophecies are fulfilled and man redeemed. 
In the moment he became a conquerer, he be- 
came a corse. Thus toreclaim sins, and soft- 
en the condition of man, the great mediator 
withered from the world. No sooner had the 
spirit of the glorious victim vanished, than the 
great triumph was announced. The sun blush- 
ed and buried his face in the gloom of mid- 
night, while the marble jaws of the tomb were 
rent asunder and rolled forth the dead who had 
slumbered for ages on the pillow of their re- 
pose, to walk the earth, startled from their deep 
damp vaults by the agonies of an expiring 
God. Inthat awful hour the key of Heaven’s 
happy portal, and of Hell’s inexorable doors 
was placed inthe hand of man. In that awful 
hour man became the arbiter of his own choice, 
whether to be doomed to the dark dungeons of 
the lower world,or rise to the sublime palaces 
and gardens of God—whether to be entombed 
amid the burning wreck of human crime, or 
wander inthe flowery fields and pleasant plains 
of Palestine. 

No garlands adorned his grave, and notears 
save those of women, bedewed the place of his 
repose. His few followers alone wept over his 
death, and worshipped his divinity—they alone 
mourned over his wounds, and admired his 
wisdom. Jesus Christ was a martyr to the ve- 
ry immortality of man, for his Gospel, the glo- 
rious mantle of his memory, fell upon us all. 
Precious and imperishable was that legacy of 
his love. Treasured in the heart, it has be- 
come the brightest gem on the brows of beau- 

ty, at once the refuge of the wretched, the so- 
lace of society, the charm of solitude and the 
amulet of age, of anguish and despair. His 
very tomb became a temple, and his relics and 
resurrection confounded skepticism, which in 
vengeance, though in vain, attempted to rise 
upon his ruin, and make him the scourge and 
scorn of all mankind. Even when Sear te 
inthe gloomy garb of the grave—even when 
the doom of death had i , and the glorious 
intercessor no longer blushed and bled for the 
sins of his enemies—even when piety and affec- 
tion in the angel garb of woman, alone mused 
and mourned at the door ofthe sacred sepul- 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


trine which his death had achieved. Even 


then his Gospel was destined to become the 
glory of the world, a solemn and sublime mo- 
ment of bis merits,and the glorious monument 
of his mercy, which neither Pagan superstition 
could pollute, nor all the revolutions of time 
could blast or obliterate. Inspired with the 
spirit of that wonderful Being who sits throned 
in gold, and in whose sight 


“Vast worlds hang trembling,” 


the Gospel became more imperishable than the 
pillars of the universe, and though all the rays 
of persecution have been coneentred upon it, 
in the language of a great classic, they served 
but toiliumine but could not consume. 

He has left behind the light of his glorious 
intellect to linger among men, at once the bea- 
con, the beauty, and the blessing of the world. 
His humility and mildness, his benevolence and 
love must forever remain the blest memorials 
of his mission, and be handed down to the latest 
agente 5 as perfect patterns, for he was without 
a model. The benefit conferred, can never be 
abolished, for he crushed the very serpent that 
crawled over the cradle of Eden, and dashed 
from the hand of death, and the grasp of the 
grave, the very attributes of their victory and 
their vengeance. In his death he redeemed 
the violated virtue of our first father, and pal- 
liated with his blood the impiety of Eve, when 
her soul was won to sin by the seductive bland- 
ishments of the serpent. The miseries they 
entailed upon mankind, were mitigated and im- 
merged in the immunities conferred by his mar- 
tyrdom and the Gospel he gave to the world. 
The very cities and empires which were the 
scenes of the prophecies, of his miracles and 
martyrdom, as thoughcursed by Heaven, have 
crumbled to dust, and their ruins alone remain 
as mementos of their former magnificence. 
Where now is the glory of ancient Jerusalem, 
the princes of Palestine, decked with the gaudy 
grandeur of Solomon, and graced with her Jofty 
temples, her towers,and her tombs? Where 
now :s the splendour of Babylon, adorned with 
her golden gates, her temple of Belus, and her 
hanging gardens, and everlasting walls. Alas, 
they are in ruins, and their crumbling temple: 
and tombs alone remain sad monuments amid 
the waste of time, of their rise and ruin, of their 
degradation and decay. Their sumptuous halls 
where eloquence, and mirth, and music once 
held the listening ear of the grand, and the gay, 
have since become the lion’s lair, or echoed the 
hooting of the dusky ow], or the hiss of the soli- 
tary serpent. The land of the elect,the garden 
of God, has become the abode of the barbaria), 
the hume of the Mahometan, and the very 
scenes which groaned and glittered beneath the 
palaces of Solomon, are now distinguised on!) 
by the tent of the humble Arab, or the movil{ 
caravan of the Moabite. The laden camel no# 
rests his limbs in the banquet halls of anciet! 
kings, and the toad spits its venom in the bov- 
doirs of ancient beauty. Even the tombs 0 
the mighty and magnificent, the tombs of orie? 
tal genius,have become the refuge of the Am 
bian robber, while the sepulchres of Israel 
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umphs of a barbarian banditti. The very dust 
of their high priests and princes, may have be- 
come the cement ofthe sepulchre of Mahomet. 
Melancholy is the memory, and sad the renown 
of the once worshipped and wonderful Jerusa- 
lem. Thefame of the East, and the favorite of 
Heaven, she bade fair to flourish through all 
time hke the Pyramids of Egypt, and to wither 
but with the world. The traveller now treads 
upon her mouldering walls, and the ruins of her 
once majestic temples, to muse for a moment on 
the mutability of human glory, and tosigh over 
the miseries of ungrateful man. 

And where too is the glory of Athens, the seat 
of science andthe home of song ; the illumina- 
tor of nations, the haunt of Socrates, Plato and 
Zeno, and the very cradle of liberty, learning 
andlaw? Like Greece she has become the 

ve ofherown glory, her light only serving to 
istinguish the circle of darkness which sur- 
rounds her, magnificent in her ruin and melan- 
choly in her magnificence. The lamp of her 
ancient learning has gone out in the midnight 
of ages, and her Acropolis has crumbled at the 
touch of the irresistible tooth of time. The 
fame of her philosophy alone survives her fallen 
grandeur, the pages of history alone preserve 
the relics ofher renown. When Paul preach- 
edin her pulpit and Plato plead his philosophy 
in her porch, Athens was the wonder and the ad- 
miration of the world. 

Imperial Rome, whose pampered soldiery of- 
fered insolence and injury to an insulted Sa- 
viour, lies in ruins a mighty marble wreck, the 
spectre ofher ancient splendor, the mere appa- 
rition of her ancient renown. Rome, within 
whese walls millions once congregated—Rome, 
the conquerer of Carthage and the world, has 
become the lap of ruin lke her ancient cata- 
combs, still white with the mangled remains of 
ofthe martyred christians. Her millions have 

one down to dust,her glory slumbers beneath 
her crumbling columns, and her time-worn 
walls,her arts lie dermant in the lap of Gothic 
darkness, and her science reposes in the un- 
numbered volumes of the Vatican. She is no 
longer the city of the Cesars. The palaces of 
Augustus and Tiberius have become the pro- 
perty of the Pope, vainly considered the vice- 
gerent of Heaven, andthe grandson of God. 

Such has been the fate of all those countries 
which were the scenes of the Saviour’s sorrows 
and sufferings. A thousand thrones have fallen, 
a thousand cities have become silent, empires 
have passed away on the ocean of oblivion, and 
even nations have been annihilated amid the 
wrecks and rubbish of time’s revolutions. The 

ews are a splendid example. Born in the lap 
of luxury, and bred amid all that was grand 
and glorious, the peculiar favorites of Heaven, 
they dreamt not of their degradation, and 


reckless of their ruin seemed to dare that 
arm— 


Which heaved the Heavens, the ocean and the land. 


The Jewish empire and people were once migh- 
ly. What are they now? The sun of their 
glory, which arose in lustre, was doomed to go 
down in oblivion; they have been scattered 
over the earth, while their identity has been 
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preserved as a mark and a remembrance of 
their turpitude and treachery. The cup of 
Heaven’s kindness dashed from their lips, and 
pining under the doom of prophecy, they have 
become the proverb and the prey of all nations. 
Looking forward for that Saviour who has al- 
ready suffered for the sins of mankind, and ne- 
glecting the mercy which he has already me- 
ted out, they wander in the dark for the rays 
of that light which has already illuminated the 
world. 

Yet notwithstanding the benefits conferred 
by the Gospel, there are those in the present day 
who would hurl from the hand of age the only 
cup of his consolation, and snatch from the lip 
ofsorrow the balm of its salvation. There are 
skeptical scoffers who would drag from the beg- 
gar his only boon on earth, who would extin- 
guish the very day-star, whose beamé light er- 
ror and ignorance to the path which leads to 
glory and to God. Merciful God! there are 
those who would see the venerated temple of 
christianity tumble to the earth, and triumph 
over the downfall of the most beautiful and 
beneficient doctrine inthe world. Yes, there 
are those who would mock at the bleeding shade 
of the resuscitated Saviour, and laugh to scorn 
the blessings conferred by his doctrine and his 
death. Infidelity strikes at the very divinity of 
Christ. 

The introduction of christianity has confer- 
red benefits on society which were unknown 
in the days of Pagan doctrines and darkness. 
Abolishit and whatis the consequence. Let us 
examine the pages of history—let us turn to 
France, the land of fashion and fancy, fora pic- 
ture so touching, and so terrible a catastrophe. 
Aye, let us turn to France, the very home of 
philosophy and fame, the very land of the so- 
cial virtues, of elegance and grace, and we 
shall then see her scaffolds streaming with the 
blood which skepticism demanded for the altar 
of her hellish adoration. We shall there see 
her sabbath abolished, her cities sacked, her 
sons groaning in dungeons beneath an intolera- 
ble tyranny, her priests turned out to pine in 
penury, and her princes and her potentates sa- 
crificed on the pyre lit from the fires of hell. 
Poverty became the pander of licentious pow- 
er,and virtue became the victim, and beauty 
the oblation on the accursed altar of promis- 
cuous prostitution. No charm was sacred, no 
virtue was secure; the attractions of beauty, 
the pride of birth, the pomp of wealth, and the 
glory of talents served only as incentives to per 
secution and plunder. The infidel demon Rob- 
espierre was in league with death, and the gore 
which gushed from a hundred hearts of the 
bravest and best, was but a moiety of that ter- 
rible torrent which swept away the religion and 
the liberties of France, and dyed their brow 
red with the avenging wrath of God. The con- 
vulsive heavings of the French volcano lit all 
Europe with itslurid flame, and the terrors it 
excited subsided only with the death of the mas- 
ter demon. Look at the last moments of those 
miserable men, who plunged all France in 
grief, made blood their oblation at the altar of 

iberty, and plundered the expiring heart of its 


very hopes of Heaven. Too cowardly when 
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eondemned, to strike the dagger home to their 
own hearts—they were meanly dragged to the 
same block which their tyranny had made run 
red with the blood of so many. Trembling at 
the terrors which surrounded them, and deafen- 
ed by the rejoicing plaudits of the multitude, 
they perished and found a grave unregretted 
though not forgotten. 

Thus died the ruffian Robespierre covered 
with the curses of a thousand mourning mo- 
thers. Thus fell one of the most terrific tyrants 
that ever prostituted power, or disgraced the 

lory of anation. He died not like a christian, 
but ikea demon. The principles he had per- 
petuated perished with him, and if these were 
the trophies of the tenets of Rousseau, well might 
Napoleon exclaim while contemplating his tomb, 
that it had been better for France had he never 
lived. Beneath the skeptical philosophy Rous- 
seau originated, France withered, and under 
such a system of universal vice, the world would 
become a waste, and man a murderer. Sweep 
christianity from our hearths and our hearts, 
from our churches and our homes; banish the 
Bible from the pulpit, the parlour and the closet, 
and give skepticism the sceptre of the same 
nower she possessed in France, and the world 
would become a mighty Coloseum of carnage, 
and the hands of a hundred Robespierre’s would 
reek with the unmeasured gore of millions. 

Let us then cling to christianity as the last 
plank of shipwrecked humanity, and the only 
anchor of our hopes and our happiness. Let 
that brilliant luminary which went down in 
blood on Calvary be the morning star of our 
merits,and our memory being assured that it 
will light us to the pleasant paths of peace in 
this world, and beyond the dark defiles of death 
and the grave. It is with regret,my dear read- 


er, that I bid adien tose grand and so glorious 
a subject. {LFORD BARD. 
i ee 


JAMES LAWRENCE. 

James Lawrence, a distinguished American 
naval commander, was born at Burlington, New 
Jersey, in 1781. He early manifested a strong 

redilection for the sea; but his father, who was a 
awyer, was anxious that heshould pursue his own 
rofession; and, when only thirteen years of age, 
he commenced the study of the law ; but after 
the death ofhis father, entered the navy as a 
midshipman, in1798. In 1801, the Tripoli war 
having commenced, he was promoted, and, in 
1803, was sent out tothe Mediterranean, as the 
first lieutenant of the schooner Enterprise. 
While there, he performed a conspicuous part in 
the destruction of the frigate Philadelphia, which 
had been captured by the Tripolitans. In the 
same year he was invested with the temporary 
command of the Enterprise, during the bom- 
bardment of Tripoli, by Commodore Preble, all 
theships of the squadron being employed to cover 
the boats during the attack; and so well did he 
execute his duty, that the Commodore could not 
restrain the expression of his thanks. He re- 
mained in the Mediterranean three years, and 
then returned with Preble tothe United States, 
having previously been transferred to the 
frigate John Adams, as the first lieutenant. 


In June, 1812, war was declared between 





JAMES LAWRENCE. 


Great Britain and the United States, and 
Lawrence, at the time in command of the 
Hornet, 2 few days afterwards sailed with a 
squadron under the orders of Commodore Rog- 
ers, for the purpose of intercepting the Jamaica 
fleet. They returned, however, at the end of the 
following month to Boston, without having been 
able to accomplish their object. Lawrence then 
accompanied Commodore Bainbridge on a 
cruise to the East Indies; but they separated 
near St. Salvador, on the coast of Brazil, the 
Hornet remaining there to blockade a British 
ship of war, laden with specie ; till compelled to 
retire by the arrival of a seventy-four. Feb. 24, 
1813, the Hornet fell in with the brig Peacock, 
Captain Peak, which he took after a furious 
actionof fifteen minutes. This vessel was deemed 
one of the finest of her class in the British navy. 
In the number of her men and guns, she was 
somewhat inferior to the Hornet. She sunk 
before all the prisoners could be removed. The 
latter was considerably damaged in the rigging 
and sails, but her hull was scarcely hurt. Law- 
rence returned to the United States; where he was 
welcomed with the applause due to his conduct; 
but the most honorable eulogy bestowed upon it, 
was contained ina letter, published by the offi- 
cers of the Peacock, expressing their gratitude 
for the consideration and kindness with which 
they had been treated. Shortly after his return, 
he was ordered to repair to Boston, and take 
command of the frigate Chesapeake. This be 
did with great regret, as the Chesapeake was 
one of the worst ships in thenavy. He had been 
but a short time at Boston, when the British frig- 
ate Shannon, Captain Brooke,appeared before 
the harbor, and defied the Chesapeake to combat. 
Lawrence did not refuse the challenge, although 
his ship was far from being in a condition for 
action; and June Ist, 1813, he sailed out of the 
harbor and engaged his oppenent. After the ship 
had exchanged several Scondeides, and Law- 
rence had been wounded in the leg, he called 
his boarders, when he received a musket ball in 
his body. At the same time, the enemy boarded, 
and, after a desperate resistance, succeeded in 
taking possession of the ship. Almost all the 
officers of the Chesapeake where either killed 
or wounded. Thelast exclamation of Lawrence, 
as they were carrying him below, after the fatal 
wound, was, “Don’t give up the ship.” He hin- 
gered for four days in intense pain, and expired 
on the 5th of June. He was buried at Halifax 
with every mark of honor.—Enc. Amer. 
a 
Go-BETweEEns.---There is perhaps not a more odious 
character in the world, than that of go-between---by 
which is meant that creature who carries to the ears 
of one neighbor every injurious observation that hap- 
pens to drop from the mouth of another. Such a per- 
son is the standerer’s herald, and is altogether more odi- 
ous than the slanderer himself. By his vile officious- 
ness, he makes that poison effective, which else were 
inert; for three-fourths of the slanderers in the world 
would never injure their object, except by the malice 
of go-betweens, who under the mask of double friend- 


ship, act the part of double traitors. 
ee 


The people all running to the capital city, is 
like a confluence of all animal spirits to the heart; 
a symptom that the constitution is in danger. 
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TO THE DARK EYES OF 


TO THE DARK EYES OF . 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Where now are those dark eyes—(sweet eyes’) 
In tears? in thought? in sleep? ; 
Those lights, like stars in the stormy skies, 
Which gently shine, when all else weep? 
O dark, unconquered eyes! 
Are ye from human anguish freed? 
Or do you sometimes mourn indeed, 
{n pity or superior pain, 
For some deep secret hid from all the world, in vain? 
O melancholy eyes! which love to dwell, 
a Juliet’s passion, Belvidera’s wo, 
Where was the light which now ye wear so well, 
(That tender, touching lustre!) long ago? 
Did it lie dreaming in your orbs unknown, 
As in the rose’ bad. the unblown perfume, 
Till evil fortune; Mow forever flown, 
Struck out your dazzling bloom ? 
Fer what too dangerous purpose were ye born? 
To lead the youthful poet’s ear astray? 
Or was’t to turn to tears the proud and gay, 
With looks that in their beauty mock the morn? 


Logg may ye shine, as dark. as bright, as young, 

(Shall age e’er harm ye?) as complete in power, 
As when from out Verona’s midnight bower, 

Upon the moonlight first your glances hung, 

And filled with Jove the rich enamoured air, 

And made the fair more fair! 

Long may ye shine. undimmed by storm or cloud, 
Uninjured, unconsumed by grief or pain; 

Your high, heroic spirit never bowed, ' : 
Your love ne’er lost, your tears ne’er shed—in vain! 


Long may she live and shine, and have no fear 
Of fatal fortune or the touch of time, 
To whom belongs your beauty without peer, 
To whom belongs this slight and careless rhyme! 


ee 
OLD MAIDS. 
BY MISS SEODGWICK. 


I would by no means persuade you or any wo- 
man to prefer single life. It is not the “primrose.”— 
Nothing less than a spirit of meekness, of self-re- 
nunciation, and of benevolence, can make a woman 
who has ence been first, happy in a subordinate and 
second best position. And this, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is the highest place of a single woman,— 
Depend upon it, my dear young friend, it is safer for 
most of us to secure all the helps to our virtues that at- 
tend a favorable position; besides, married life is the 
destiny Heaven has allotted to us, and therefore best 
fitted to awaken all our powers, to exercise all our 
virtues, and call forth all our sympathies. I would 
persuade you that you may give dignity and interest 
to single fo. that you may be the cause of happiness 
to others, and of course happy yourself—for when was 
the fountain dry while the stream continued to flow? 
If single life, according to the worst view of it, is a 
moral desert, the faithful, in their passage through it, 
are refreshed with bread from Heaven and water from 
the rock. 

I shall conclude with a true story. The parties are 
not known to you. ‘I'he incidents occurred long ago, 
and I shall take the liberty to assume names: for 1 
would not even at this late day, betray a secret confid- 
ed to me, though time may long since have out-lawed 
it. My mother had a schoolmate and friend whom I 
shall call Agnes Gray. Her father was a country 
clergyman with a small salary, and the blessings that 
usually attend it—a large family of children. Agnes 
was the eldest, and after followed a line of boys as 
long as Banquo’s. At last, some ten years after Ag- 
nes, long waited and prayed for, appeared a girl, who 
cost her mother her lite. 

The entire care of the helpless little creature de- 





volvedon Agnes. She had craved the happiness of 
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added the tenderness of a mother. Agnes’ character 
was formed by the discipline of circumstances—the 
surest ofall discipline. A host of turbulent boys, thought- 
less and impetuous, but kind-hearted,bright and loving, 
had called forth her exertions and a ys and no 
one can doubt, either as lures or goads, had helped her 
on the road to heaven. Nature had, happily, endowed 
her witha robust constitution, and its usual accompa- 
niment, a sweet temper; so that what were mountains 
to others, were mole-hills to Agnes. “The baby,’ of 
course, was the pet lamb of the fold. She was named, 
for her mother, Elizabeth; but instead of that queenly 
appellation, she was always addressed by the endear- 
ing diminutive of Lizzy. Lizzy Gray was not only 
the pet of father, brother and sisters at home; but the 
play thing of the village. 

The old women knit their brightest yarn into ti 
pets and stockings for ‘the minister’s motherless little 
one’; (oh, what an eloquent appeal was in those 
words!) the old men saved the ‘red chesket! applies for 
her; the boys drew her, hour after hour, in her little 
wagon, and the girls made her rag babies. Still she 
was not, in any disagreeable sense, an enfante gatee. 
She was like those flowers that thrive best in warm 
and continued sunshine. Her soft hazel eye, with its 
dark sentimental lashes, the clear brunette tint of her 
complexion, and her graceful flexible lips, truly ex- 
pressed her tender, loving and oe spirit. She 
seemed formed to be sheltered and cherished; to love 
and be loved; and this destiny appeared to be secured 
to her by her devoted sister, who never counted any 
exertion or sacrifice that procured an advantage or 
pleasure for Lizzy. When Lizzy was about fourteen, 
a relative ofthe family, who kept a first-rate boarding 
school in the city, offered to take her for two years, 
and give her all the ye a of her school, for the 
small consideration of fifty dollars per annum. Small 
as it was, itamounted to a tithe of the parson’s in- 
come.—Ii was well known, that, in certain parts of 
our country, every thing (not always discreetly) is sa- 
crificed to the hobby—education. Still the prudent 
father, who had already two sons at college, hesitated 
---did not consent till Agnes ascertained that, by keep- 
ing a little school in the village, she might obtain half 
the required sum. Her father, brothers, and friends 
all remonstrated. ‘The toils cf a school, in addition 
to the care and labor of her father’s family, was, they 
urged, too much for her—but she lau hed at them. 
‘What was labor to her ifshe could benefit Lizzy— 
dear Lizzy!’ All ended, as might be expected, in Lizzy 


going to the grand boarding school. ‘The parting was 
a great and trying event in the apo t Was soon 
followed bya sadder. The father suddenly sickened 


and died—and moma was leit for his family but his 
house and well kept little garden. What now wag 
to be done? College and schools to be given up. No 
such thing. Inour country, if a youth is rich he ought 
to be educated; if he is post, he must be. The edu- 
cation is the capital whereby they are to live hereaf. 
ter. Itis obtained in that mystrious but unfailing way 
---‘by hook andby crook? — 

The elder Grays remained in college.—Agnes en- 
larged her school; learned lessons in Mathematics 
and Latin one day, and taught them the next; took a 
poor, accomplished young lady from some broken 
down family in town into_ partnership, and received a 
few young misses as boarders into her family. Thus 
she not only was able to pay ‘dear Lizzy’s’ bills regu- 
larly,but to aid her younger brothers. Her energy 
and success set all her attractions in a strong light, and 
she was talked about, and became quite the queen of 
the village. 

I think it was about a year a‘ter her father’s death, 
that a Mr, Henry Orne, a native of the village, who 
was engaged ina profitable business at the south, re- 





possessing a sister, and now, toa sister’s love, she 


12* 


turned to pass some months at his early home. J?is 
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frequent visits to the parsonage, and his attentions 
on all oceasions to Agnes, soon became matter of 
wo, agreeable speculation to the gossips of the village. 
“What a fine match he would be for Agnes!—such 
an engaging, well-informed young man, and so well 
off!” Agnes’ heart was not steel; but though it had 
been exposed to many a flaine she had kindled, it had 
never yet melted. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Seton, for interrupting you—was 
Agnes pretty?” 

“Pretty?” ‘The worddid not exactly suit her— 
At the time of which Iam now speaking, she was at 
the mature age of five-and-twenty, which is called the 
pertection of womanhood. Prettiness is rather ap- 

ropriate to the bud than the ripened fruit. Agnes, I 
a been told, had a fine person—symmetrical fea- 
tures, and so charming an expression that she was not 
far from beautiful, in the eyes of strangers, and quite a 
beauty to her friends and levers. hether it were 
beauty, manners, mind, or heart, 1 know not; one and 
all probably—but Henry Orne soon became her as- 
siduous and professed admirer. “Till now, Agnes, had 
lived satisfied and happy with subordinate affeetions.— 
She had never seen any one that she thought it pos- 
sible she could love as well as she loved those to 
whom Nature had allied her. But now the sun arose 
and other lights. became dim—*not that she love 
Cesar less, but she loved Rome more.” Their mutual 
faith was plighted, and both believed, as real lovers do, 
that the world never contained so happy, so blessed a 
pair, as they were. 

Lizzy’s second year at school was nearly ended, and 


one month after her return the marriage was to be 


solemnized. In the mean time, Agnes was full of 
the cares of this world. The usual preparations for 
the greatest occasion in a woman’s life are quite e- 
neugh for any single pair of hands; but Agnes had to 


complete her school term, and the possibility of 


swerving from an engagement never occurred to 
her. 

Lizzy arrived, as lovely a creature as she had ap- 
peared in the dreams of her fond sister. In the fresh- 
ness and untouched beauty of her own existence, just 
treed from the trammels of school, her round cheek 
glowing with health, and her heart overflowing with 
happiness. ‘Here is my own dear Lizzy,’ said Agnes, 
as she presented her to Henry Orne, ‘and if you, do not 
jove me for any thing else, you must for giving you 
such a sister.’ 

Henry Orne looked at Lizzy and thought, and said 
‘the duty would be.a very easy one.” ‘fpr the next, 
month; eoutinued Agnes, “I shall be incessantly oc- 
cupied, and you must entertain one anvther. Henry 
has boughta nice ‘little pony for me, Lizzy, and he 
shall teach you to ride, and you shall go over all his 
scrambling walks with him—to Skycliff, Rose-glen 
and Beech-cove—the place he says nature made for 
lovers; but my poor lover has had to accommodate 
himself to my working-day life, and woo me in beaten 

aths.’ ; 

The next month was the most joyous of Lizzy’s 
life—every day wasafestival. To the pertection of 
animal existence in the country, in the month of June, 
was added the ‘keen sense of all that physical nature 
conveys to the susceptible mind, . 

Wherever she was, her sweet voice was heard ring- 
ing in laughter, er swelling in music that seemed the 
voice of irrepressible joy—the spontaneous breathing 
of her soul. To the lover approachiug his marriage, 
Time is apt to drag along with leaden foot, but to 
Henry Orne he seemed rather to fly with Mercury 


wings at his heels; and when Agnes found herself 
of 


coinpelled by the accumulation er affairs, to defer 


her wedding for another month, he submitted with a 
better grace than could have been expected. Not 


many days of this second term had elapsed, when 
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Agnes, amidst all her cares, as watchful of Lizzy as a 
mother of an only child, observed a change stealing 
overher. Her stock ot spirits seemed suddenly ex. 
pended,—her color faded,—her motions were languid, 
and each successive day she became more and more 
dejected. ‘She wants rest,’ said Agnes to Henry Orne; 
‘she has been unnaturally excited, and there is nowa 
re-action. She must remain quietly at home for atime 
on the sofa, ina darkened room, and you, Henry, Iam 
sure, will, ter my sake, give up you riding and walk. 
ing for a few days, and stay within doors, and play on 
your flute, and read to her.’ Agnes’ suggestions were 
promptly obeyed, but without the happy effect she an. 
ticipated. Lizzy, who had never before had a cloud 
on her brow, seemed to have passed under a total 
eclipse. She became each day moregad and nervous. 
A tender word from Agnes—sometites a look, would 
make her burst into tears. = 

‘I am miserable, Henry, said Agnes, ‘at this unac. 
countable change in Lizzy—the doctor says she is per. 
feetly free from disease--perhaps we have made too 
sudden a transition from exeessive exercise to none at 
all. ‘The evenmg is dry and fine, 1 wish you would 
induce her to take a little walx with you. She is dis. 
tressed at my anxiety, and I cannot propose any thing 
that does not move her to tears. 

‘It is very much the same way with me,’ replied Hen. 
Wr sighin a “but if you wish it, I will ask her.’ 

e accordingly did so—she consented, and they went 
out together. 

Agnes retired to her own apartment, and there, 
throwing herself upen ker knees, she entreated her 
Heavenly Father to withdraw this sudden infusion of 
bitterness from her brimming cup of happiness. Try 
me in any other iO she cried, in the intensity of 
her feeling, and, for the first time in her life, forgettin 
that every petition should be in the spirit of “Thy wi 
be done,” “try me in any other way, but show me the 
means of restoring my sister—my child, to health and 
sas eel 

e returned again to her little parlor. Lizzy had 
not come in, and she sat down on the sofa near an 
open window, and resigned herself to musings, the oc- 
cupation, if occupation it may be called, of the idle, 
but rarely, and never of late, Agnes! 

in a few moments Lizzy and Henry returned, and 
came into the porch adjoining the parlor.—They per- 
ceived the candles were manny, Norah and coumtalion 
Agnes was not there, they sat down in the porch. 

“Oh, Iam too wretched!” said Lizzy. Her veice 
was lew and broken, and she was evidently weeping. 

“Js it possible,” thought Agnes, “that she will ex- 
press her feelings more freely to Henry than to me? I 
will listen. If she knows any cause for her dejection, 
Iam sure I can remove it.” 

“Why, my beloved Lizzy,” replied Orne, ina scarce- 
ly audible voice, willyou be so wretched? why will you 
make me so, and forever, when there is a remedy?” 

“Henry Orne!” she exclaimed, and there was res0- 
Intion and indignation in her voice. “If you name 
that to me again, J will never, so help me God, per- 
mit you to come into my presence without witnesses. 
No, there isno remedy, but in death. Would that it 
had come before you told me you loved me—before 
my lips confessed my sinful love for you—no, no—the 
secret shall be buried in my grave.” 

“Oh, Lizzy, you are mad—Agnes does not, cannot 
love as we.do, *Why sacrifice two to one?—Let me, 
before it is too ‘ate, tell her the whole, and cast my- 
selfon;her generosity.” 

“Never, no never---I now wish, when £ am in het 
presence, that the earth at her feet would swallow me 
up; and how can you, for a moment, think £ will 
to be made happy---that I could be made happy at her 
expense? No I am willing to expiate with my life, 
my baseness to her---that I shall soon do se is my on- 
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ly comfort---and you will soon forget me-——men oan 
orget, they say.” 
Never—on my knees, { swear never!” 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake, stop. You must not speak 
another such se to me—I will not hear it.” She 
rose to enter a. Agnes slipped through a pri- 
vate passage to her own apartment. 

She heard Lizzy ascending the stairs. She heard 
Henry call after her, “One word, Lizzy—for mercy’s 
sake, one last word.” But Lizzy did not turn. Ag- 
nes heard her feebly drag herself into the little dressing 
room adjoining the apartment, and after, there was no 
sound but the poor girl’s suppressed, but still audible 


sobs. 

None but He who created the elements that com- 
pose the human heart, and who can penetrate its mys- 
terious depths, can know which of the sisters was most 
wretched at that moment. ‘To Agnes, who had loved 
deeply, confiding!y, without a shadow of fear or dis- 
trust, the reverse was fatal. To Lizzy, who had en- 
joyed fer a moment the bewildering fervors of a young 
love, only to feel its misery, that misery was embitter- 
ed by a sense of wrong done to her sister. And yet it 
had not been a willing, but an ts yy and resist- 
ed, and most heartily repented, wrong. She had reek- 
lessly rushed down a steep toa fearful precipice, and 
now felt that all access and passage to return was shut 
against her. Agnes without having one dim fear— 
without any preperation—saw am abyss yawning at 
their feet-—an abyss only to be closed by self-immela- 
tion. 

She remained ‘alone for many hours—she resolved— 
her spirit faltered.--she re-resolved. She thought ofall 
Lizzy had been to her, and of all she had been to Liz- 
zy, and she wept as if her heart would break. She re- 
membered the prayer that her impatient spirit had 
sent forth that evening. She prayed again, anda holy 
calm, never again to be disturbed, took possession of | 
her soul. ; 

There is a power in goodness, pure, enmennes | 
renee that cannot be overcome, but overcometh. 
all things. 

Laer. waited till all was quiet in her sister’s room. 
She heard her get into bed, and then stole softly to 
her. Agnes, as she had done from Lizzy’s infancy, 
opened her.arms to receive her, and Lizzy pillowing_ 
her aching head on Agnes’ bosom, sofily breathing,— 
‘My sister—mother !’ 

“My own Lizzy—my child, answered Agnes. There 
was no tell-tale faltering of the voice. She felt a tear 
trickle from ‘Lizzy’s cold cheek on her bosom, and not 
very long after both sisters were in a sleep that mor- 
tals might envy, and angels smile on. 

The rest you will anticipate, my dear Anne. The 
disclosure to the lovers of her discovery, was made by 
Agnes in the right way, and at the right time. Every 
thing was done as it should be by this most admirable 
woman. She seemed, indeed, to feel as a guardian 
angel might, who, by some remission of his-vigilance 
had suffered the frail mortal in his care to be beguiled 
into evil. She never, by word, or even look, reproach- 
ed Lizzy. She shielded her, as far as possible, from. 
self-reproach, nor do I -believe she ever felt more un- 
mixed tenderness and love for her, than when, at the 
end of a few months, she saw her married to Henry 
Orne, 

My story has yet a sad supplement. Madame Cotin, 

believe it ;is, advises a story-teller to close the tale 
when he coines.to a happy day—tor, siie.says, it is pro- 
bable no ether will succeed it. Poor Lizzy had expe- 
rience of this sad mutability of human life. Hers was 
chequered with many sorrows. 

Lapses from virtue at eight-and-twenty, and at six-: 
teen afford very different indications of character: and 
T think you cannot expect much froma man, who, at) 


NIGHT. 





eight-and-twenty, acted the part of Henry Ome. He 


was unfaithful in engagements with persons less mer- 
ciful than Agnes Gray. He became inconstant in his 
pursuits—self-indulgent, and idle, and finally intempe- 
rate in his habits. His wife—as wives will—loved hira 


to the end. 


Agnes retained her school, which had become in 
her hands a profitable establishment. ‘There she la- 
bored, year after year, with a courageous heart, and 
serene countenance,and devoted the fruits of her toils 
to 4.izzy, and to the education of her children. 

iam telling no fiction, and I see you believe me, for 
the tears are trembling in your eyes—do not repress 
them, but permit them to embalm the memory of aa 
old maid. 

—— j——— 


NIGHT-—By James Montocomzry. 


Night is the time to rest; 
ow sweet, when labors close, 
To gather round an aching breast, 
The curtain of repose; 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed! 


a is the time for dreams; 

he gay romance of life, 

When truth that is and truth that seems 
Blended in fantastic strife, 

Ah! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by day-light are! 


Night is the time for toil; 
0 plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yields 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poet’s sung, or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep; 
oO wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 
The joys cf other years; 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young, like things of earth! 


Night is the time to watch; 

On ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The tull-moon’s earliest glance 
That brings unto the home sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care; 
ooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent; 
Like Brutus midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Caesar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse: 
Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 
Descries athwart the abyss of night } 
‘The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away, 
So will kis followers do 
Steal from the threng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for death: 
hen all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and ring cease; 
Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends—such death be mine! 






















































DEEM NOT 'THAT I LOVE HER LESS. 
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oH! DEEM NOT THAT I LOVE HER LESS. 


seen I watch her case- ment veil’d by Ten -drils of the vine; 


e 
she‘hear a footstep there,she _lit-tle thinks ’tis mine. 
~~ 





‘ Unnoticed [have followed her ¥.gaze at midnight on the lamp 
a To mansions of the proud, ‘That from her chamber gleams, 
Without a thought that passes me, Mom finds me there, but I am not ' 
. Among the menial crowd; The subject of her dreams ; 
q But while they praise the dazzling gems, ‘Of me she thinks not, tho’ for her 
’ That on her forehead shine} My health and strength decline, 
One falt’ring voice has brea‘ hed her name, And when she locks upon my ton.b, 


She litte thinks ‘tis mine. She'll little think *tis mine. 
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WIT AND SENTIVWENT. | 








THE FAIR QUERIST. 


“Oh! did you see that curious sight! 
The shooting stars, the othernight ?” 
The laughing Harriet cries. 
“© yes—imethinks I see them now,” 
Replies her lover with a bow. / 
“ Guod gracious !—tell me where and how !” 
“Tn Harrict’s sparkling eyes.” 


““Well—did you see that foolish show, 

The strange fantasticals, you know, 
Who dress’d so very queer?” 

““O yes—I see them, every day, 

Parading up and down Broadway— 

And see one now.” “O tell me !—say !” 
“In Harriet’s walking gear.” 


“ Pshaw —you've no taste !—But, do you‘know, 
Perpetual motion’s all the go, 
With both the old and young ? 
If you had now the skill or wit, 
Or genius, to discover it.” 
“¥ think I’ve made the lucky hit.” 
“Indeed ! O tell me, e’er you quit ?” 
“It moves in Harriet’s tongue.” 





CorrEcT ANSWER.—“Might your name be Sinith?” 
said a lout to that oddest of odd fellows, 1 , after a 
rap at his door loud enough to disturb the occupants 
. . churehyard. “Yes, tt might, but it aint by a leng 
chalk. 





“Timothy,” said a certain Grocer to hisclerk “I’ve 
joined the ''emperance Society, and it won’t look well 
to sell liquer,in future, before folks. So ifany per- 
son call forany, you must take theminto the back 
reom.” 

Tue Sranparpv.—Judge a man by his actions—a 

et by his eye—an ler by his fingers—a lawyer by 

is leer—a player by his strut—a boxer ‘by his sinews 
—an Irishman by his swagger—an Englishman by his 
rotundity—a Scotchman by his shrug—a justice by his 
frown—a great man by his modesty—an editor by his 
coat—a tailor by his agility—a fiddler by his elbow— 
and a woman by her neatness. 





Very Marapropros.—A certain turf Baronet who 
had been struck with the charms of a pretty fille de 
chambre of his lady’s, lately stumbled on her on the 
staircase and could not resist the temptation of im- 
printing some kisses, which the damsel cordially re- 
turned. Flushed with excitement, Sir exclaim- 
ed, “By J ove, Susan, your lips are sweeter than your 
mistress’s.” “Lord, Sir, (said the blushing soubrette, 
with the greatest naivete,) only think! why now if 
John, my lady’s own man, does not say the same.” 
The Baronet’s courage cooled. down to zero. 








As the celebrated and haughty Seymour, speaker of 
the house of commons in England, was riding out one 
day in his carriage, he met a large west country wagon, 
which he was astonished did not turn out of the road 
in compl:ment for hisdignity. As the wagoner approach. 
ed him Seymour raised his gold-headed cane and 
made a strekeat him. The driver, falling back his 
whip’s length, soon convinced the courtier of his error; 
who, smarting under his well applied lash, ex- 
claimed, Sirrah, villain, I'll commit you to jail; I'll 
send you to the devil; dont you know who I am—I am 
the Speaker, rascal! D—n you then said the country- 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Some years before we became settled in life, it was 
our custom to spend a few weeks in the spring and 
autumn, for the purpose of fishing and sporting ata 
small village on A south shore. Our landlady was 
very ugly and rather cross; but blessed with “ one 
fair daughter,” with whom we occasionally took a 
walk in a grove by moonlight, the interval of senti. 
mental speech being filled up by an owl solo, and the 
perspective being generally a rainy walk home after. 
wards. She was tall and wrote poetry; at least we 
have a song of her’s entitled, “ Why do I weep?” to 
the the tune of “ There is nae luck about the house,” 
in slow time—It having been ascertained that quick 
tunes are the most thetic ones when sung slow. A 
beautiful thing we t ought it, then, and were surpris. 
ed that she did not put “Alice Gray” hors decombat, 
We thought also that we were in love; and are very 
glad it wasnot so, for she turned out fat and eat mus. 
tard with her roast beef. She married a particular 
friend of ours, and we wished him joy. e wish 
him so still, but doubt the efficacy of our prayers, in. 
asmuch as his wife’s countenance resembled an illum. 
inated dial plate. All this, however, has nothing to 
do with the anecdote. During the interval between 
one of our spring and fall visits, our hostess became 
converted. e were ignorant of this, but as we 
drove up to the door at which she was standing, we 
imagined something was in the wind, for her face seem. 
ed to “shed a browner horror o’er” the front yard. 
“Good morning, Mrs. T——,” throwing our valise 
from the chase, and preparing to alight. 

“We can’t accommodate you, sir.” 

“ Have you boarders ?” 

“No, sir, but we can’t take you.” 

“fHavn’t I always conducted myself like a gentle. 
man?” 

“ Yes, I spose so—in a worldly way; but you are @ 
sinner, young man,—you dont believe as I do.” 
““Why, what do you believe that I dont ?” 

“Yeu don’t believe that we shall all be damned.” 
** No, not all—but I believe that some will.” 

“ How many?” 

“Fifty thousand, perhaps,” 

“ Well, that’s better than nothing.” 





Anecpotr or Genrrat Joun Suriivan.—The Ports. 
mouth Journal is mistaken in representing this distin- 
uished character as of Scotch descent. e father of 
ohn and James—the President of New Hampshire 
and the Governor of this Commonwealth—came to 
this country in 1723; from the Emerald Isle, where he 
and his wife were both born. Both the sons were edu- 
cated also by the father. ‘There is a good story told, 
on the best authority, of John’s first debut as a lawyer, 
which illustrates the character of the man, ; 

He went to Durham, N. H. accompanied by his bro- 
ther James, who was younger, for the purpose of open- 
ing an office. The setilers there, chiefly Irish, were op- 
posed to such aninnovation. They wanted no lawyers 
atall at all. They soon gave John to understand a8 
much, and indeed told him he must make off, ins0 
many words. John thought of it awhile, consulte 
James, and finally made a deliberate proposal, to settle 
the matter by a personal combat between himself and 
his brother, on one side, and any two of the Irishmen 
they might select on the other; if theformer whip} 
they should stay; or if otherwise, they should go. fhe 
challenge was accepted, and decided in favor of John 
and James; and never were two men more popula! 
than they ever after. 





Sharp Penetration.—---“Y ou don’t love me, I knoy 
you don’t,” said a young married lady to her husband. 
“I give you credit, my dear, for a keen penetration, 





man, why didn’t you speak before! 


was the consoling reply. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Excuses ror not Arrenpinc Cuurcu.—No other 
time to self. Mean to have a walk into the coun- 
try. No freshair but on Sundays. Caught cold last 
night at a party—intend nursing myself to-day. Don’t 
like a Liturgy—always praying for the same thing. 
Don’t like Extempore Prater dat know what 1s 
coming. Don’tlike the organ—it’s too noisy. Don’t 
like singing without music—makes one sad. Can’t 
bear extempore sermons—too frothy. Dislike a writ- 
ten sermon—too presing. Nobody to-day but our own 
minister. A stranger to-day; don’t like strangers--al- 
ways so much to wy. Can’t keep awake when at 
church: snored aloud last time I was there---shan’t risk 
it again.---Charleston Mercury. 


Sandy Wood’s Plan of Supporting a Wife.—The 
eccentric and well-remembered Sandy Wood, an emi- 
nent surgeon in Edinburgh, atthe outset of his pro- 
fessional career, married Miss Veronica Chalmers, 
second danghter of George Chalmers, W. S. a high- 
ly respectable man, and to whose honesty and itegri- 
ty his fellow citizens bore the most ample testimony, 
by giving him_the popular title of “Honest George 
Chalmers.” This marriage turned out very fortu- 
nate for both parties, though before it took place, 
there was danger of its being impeded by the povert 
of the intended husband. It is related that Mr. Woo " 
on obtaining the consent of the lady, proposed him- 
selfto Mr. Chalmers as his son-in-law, when that gen- 
tleman addressed him thus: “Sandy, I have not the 
smallest objection to you, but [ myself am not rich, 
and should therefore like to know how you are to 
support a wife and family?” Mr. Wood, putting his 
hand in his pocket and taking out his lancet-case, 
with a scarlet garter rolled round it, presenting it to 
him, said, “I have nothing but this, sir, and a deter- 
mination to use my best endeavors to succeed in my 
profession.” Mr. Chalmers was so struck with this 
straight-forward and honest reply, that he honestly ex- 
claimed, “Veronica is yours.” 








Finst Intropuction oF THE SuHEermpans To Fasn- 
IONABLE Lire.—It was at the house of the present 
Dowager Countess of Cork, then as now, remarkable 
for its admixture of literary and fashionable society, 
that the late Duchess of Devontfhire was struck by 
the singing of a very beautiful young woman, who was 
represented to her as a professional person, just mar- 
ried to an Irish gentleman of literary connections.— 
“She isa charming creature, and I should like very 
much to have her at Devonshire-house,” said the 
Duchess. “But what shall we do about the husband? 
He is such an odd-looking person, and the Duke so 
much dislikes_strangers! I scareely know how to 
manage it.” Yetwithin a year the odd-looking man 
was the most favourite guest and distinguished orna- 
ment of the circle of Devonshire House; the Duke 
himself, a scholar of no mean attainments, being often 
unable to tear himself away from the fascinating socie- 
ty of the all-accomplished Sheridan! 

There are people in the world who are continually 
speaking of their ill-luck. One of these discontented 
beings was passing through our streets the other day. 
Something glistened on the side walk, and he stooped 
to pick itup. It was an old fashioned pistareen. 
“ Dang it,” he exclaimed, in atone of petulgpt disap- 

intment, “if any body else had found it, awould 

ave been a quarter dollar.” 


Never did an Irishman utter a better bull than did 
an honest John, who being asked by a friend, “Has 
your sister got a son or a daughter,” answered, “Upon 
my life, I do not yet know whether I am an ‘uncle or 
cunt. 
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A Scene at Court.—An attorney, whose practice 
wasconfined to the crown or half-crown business, de- 
layed later than usual to obtain the necessary instruc- 
tions from his clients, insomuch that he was obliged 
and allowed to accompany some of them into the dock 
where the gaoler, being a bit of a wag, locked the le- 
gal adviser in with his accused clients. ‘The Court 
was about to sit, and the attorney perceiving his awk- 
ward predicament, was precipitately effecting his rc 
treat over the spikes, upon which he was caught jus: 
at the moment that Chief Justice Downes appeared ai 
the side curtain of the bench, and spying the clamber- 
ing agent, cried out—‘“Gaoler, look to your prisoner.” 
Attorney—“My Lord, my Lord!” Chief Justice-- 
“Gaoler, I say, your prisoner.” Attorney—My Lom, 
I’man attorney.” Chief Justice---“I’m sorry for it--- 
I’m mighty sorry for it.” Attorney---“My Lord, I’m 
guilty ot —— Chief Justice---“Prisoner, don’t com- 
mit yourself”? Attorney---“There’s no charge against 
me, my Lord,” (somewhat recovering.) Chief Justice 
---“ You'll be tried by_ your King and your country.” 
Attorney---“I say, my Lord, I’m not a prisoner---there’s 
no indictment whatever.” Chief Justice---“You'll be 
discharged, then, by proclamation.” ‘The convulsion 
of laughter washere so great and so general, that it 
was some time before an explanation could be effected. 
---Stewart’s Despatch. 





A BLACK JoKE.—Blackee passing along Fleet street, 
was astonished at hearing a voice call out,—‘*How 
d’ye do, massa Mungo, how d’ye do, Snowball,” and 
on looking up, observed it proceed from a parrot, in 
a splendid gilt cage. “Aha, massa Parrot,” said 
Blackee, “you great man here; you live in gold house 
sae but me know you fader very well, he live in de 

ush. 





A very virtuous lady was desired by another to teach 
her what secrets she had to preserve her husband’s 
favour:—“It is,” said she, “by doing all that pleases 
him, and by enduring al] that displeases me.” 





A traveller on the continent, visiting a celebrated 
cathedral, was shown by the Sacristan among other 
marvels, a dirty opaque phial. After eyeing it some 
time, the traveller said, ‘Do you call this a relic? ‘Sir,’ 
said the Sacristan, indignantly, ‘it contains some of 
the darkness that Moses spread over the land of Egypt.’ 





A NEW METHOD OF TAKING A ProFiLE.—FEarly on a 
very cold morning, a travelling profile cutter called at 
the house of a wag, and inquired if he wanted a pro- 
file taken. “Yes,” was his reply, “I want yours taken 
from my door.” 

Wirrty InFERENCE.—A lady asked a child how long 
it took to build Rome, and was answered a night. 
“How do you make that out?” She replied, “Because 
mamma told me it was not built in a day.” 





A person yery fond of playing at nine pins, and who 
when excited was rather apt to sputter out with great 
vehemence any'thing which came uppermost in his 
mind, fell a-sleep one day in meeting, when all at onee 
he bawled out loud enough to stun the whole congre- 

ation—“T’ll be to-totally condemned if they aint all 
own—no two ways about that—ser ’eM ur.” 





A Merry Priace.—* Which, a lady, do you 
think the merriest place in the world?” 

“ That immediately above the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the earth, I should think.” 

“And why so?” 

“ Because, Iam told that there, all bodies lose their 


gravity.” 
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OLD GRIMES'S SON. 


Old Grimes’s boy lives in our town, 
A clever lad is he,— _ 

He’s long enough, if cut in half, 
To make two men like me. 


He has a sort of waggish look, 
And cracks a harmless jest 

His clothes are rather worse for wear, 
Except his Sunday’s best. 


He is a man of many parts, 
As all who know can tell, 

He sometimes reads the list of Goods, 
And rings the Auction bell. 


He’s kind and lib’ral to the poor, 
That is, to number one, 

He sometimes saws a load of wood, 
And piles it when he’s done. 


He’s always ready for a job— 

(When paid)—whate’er you choose. 
He’s often at the Colleges, 

And brushes boots and shoes. 


Like honest men, he pays his debts, 
No fear has he of duns, 

At leisure he prefers to walk,— 
But when in haste he—runs 


In all his intercourse with folks, 
His object is to please, 

His pantaloons eurve out before, 
Just where he bends his knees. 


His life was written some time since, 
And many read it through, 

He makes a racket when - snores, 
As other people do. 


When once oppress’d he prov’d his blood 
Not covered with the yoke, 

But now he sports a freeman’s cup, 
And when it rains, a cloak! 


He’s dropped beneath a southern sky, 
He’s trod on northe’n snows, 

He’s taller by a foot or more— 
When standing on his toes! 


In church he credits all that’s said, 
Whatever preacher rise, 

They say he has been seen in tears, 
When dust got in his eyes? 


A man remarkable as this— 
Must sure immortal be, 
And more than all, because he is 
Oid Grimes’ posterity ! s. W. & 





LAY OF A LAZY PUNSTER. 


“Tis well 'm borna gentleman, 
And that enough I’ve got, 

But I would fain earn what I eat, 
Yet do—I don’t know what. 


A sailor I would never be, 
To risk my life as nought ; 

Your tars are loose and ignorant, 
Though some say they’re all taut! 


Then for a valiant cotonel I’m 
Too old to gain renown; 

Besides, a kernal of my (y) ears 
Ought not now to come down! 


A public private I’d not be, 
‘o be at all commands ; 
I’m sure F should not like to walk. 
My arms borne in my hands! 





HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


A doctor’s an uneasy life, 
No time to sleep or eup, 

For unwrapp'd, just laid down to sleep, 
You're in the cold rapt up! 


Then he who would a poet be, 
Must maddest be of men ; 

For my part I am not a calf, 
To take up with a@ pen. 


I ne’er could learn a cobbler’s trade, 
Or if I on should get, 

I should make pumps like engineers, 
That is, they’d water let! 


Were I a moody sexton, I 
Should hate while I add mire; 

I see no fun in delving down, 
And getting little hire! 


A SHORT SOLILOQUY 
BY MY MAIDEN AUNT—AGED FORTY. 


Scene discovers my Aunt at her toilette. Time... 
New Year's morning. 


And ’tis e’en so? (abstractedly) Another year; 
Alack! how time glides on ; 
Another year; ’tis very queer ; 
Another year has gone, 
Heav’n help me! I am growing old; 
And ah! (sorrowfully) I fear the Colonel 
And the world too, begins to think 
My youth is not eternal. 
Why!a grey hair! (starts and shrieks) Pshaw! what 
a t 
Thank heaven! itis a thread ; 
How it did frighten me; Oh! la; 
Dear me I’m all but dead. (out of breath) 


ower up the thread and tries to put it through a nee- 


e. 
Bless me! I do deelare, ’tis strange; 

*Tis odd I cannot thread it; 
I know my sight is good enough; (tries again.) 

But pshaw! I do not need it. (throws it down.) 
No, no; my hair, I’m sure, is quite 

As black as ’t ever was, (very complacently) 
And to complain of my eye-sight, 

T’'m certain I’ve no cause. 
My skin is smooth and white as snow, (approaching 

y eyes have all youth’s fire, the mirror) 

There is no wrinkle on my brow, 

My teeth are all entire. 


And then my form is en bon point, 
My step is light and spry, (cuts a pigeon winz) 
here’s many a spruce young Miss, thet looks 
Not half as young as I. 
In fine my New York visiters, (slowly retiring with 
Though one year more is gone, _ her face toward 
Can’t estimate my age, I think, the mirror.) 
Much over—twenty-one ! Exit. X. YZ. 
N. Y. Atlas and Constet. 


My Pretty Kate. 


My pretty Kate, Ido not know 
reason why I love you so 
Devotedly; but when a day 
Without thy presence drags away, 
I feel as though a year had flown 
And I the while been left alone. 


Yet when a day I spend with thee, 
It seareeiy seems an hour te me; 
Yet tho’ nosuicide am I, 

Nor very anxious am to die; 

My soul unmoved the hope surveys, 
That Kate may shorten allimy days. 
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